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Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in a 28fr. or 1/. 2s, the year. To other — the postage in addition. 
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Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, L 


ondon. For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 








LIVERPOOL ACADEMY—1846. 


HE EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL 
Tt ADEMY will OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT.— 
ae ‘Art, intended for Exhibition, will be received (subject to 
Vee clations of the Academy's Circular) Py, Mr. Green, 14, 
‘until the 12th of August.—N.B. The sales of last 

yar amounted to 37905 1 a yt GAWIN HERDMAN, Secretary. 
RITISH and FOREIGN CLUB.—This new 
B Clab. wie the patronage of the Earl of Devon, Earl 
Portescue d Metcalf, Sir George Larpent, and Benjamin pee 

E3q., "ts first entered Members, will’ give its : OPENI 
NER on MONDAY NEXT, August 3, upto which time and 
Dis will, if approved, be admitted without entrance 
subscription, Town Members, Eight Guineas, and 
living more than seven miles from London, Six 
List of Members, Tariff, &c. may be had on application 
vaemeeretary, No. 13, George-street, Hanover-square, 


7 ARCH’ TEC TUR AL ARTIST, of consider- 

able ‘ : ate the execution << Jom 

, will lad to GAGE with aa 

sz tun esis il “ > oat paid, to W. C., Mudie’s 
Library, 28, Upper King-street, Eieemebary “square. 


QOLOGICAL SOCIETY.-Mr. Lovet. REEVE 
Vi) has the pleasure to inform the Members of the Zoological 
Society, thata motion of recommendation, embodying his propo- 
sitions for the amelioration of the Scientific Business, i is appointed 

fr discussion atthe ext General Meeting, No. 11, Hanover-square, 
pc AUG the 6th, at 3 o'clock ; when all who 
in the scientific reputation and rosperity of this 

Peet ad are invited tojattend.—For particulars of 














Jt of reform, see his * Letter ~ the President, copies | 


had of the Publishers gratis 
Dag oy King William-street, Strand. 





| while the metho 





NCIENT SEPULCHRAL BRASSES. se 
Parties forming Collections of Kubbi from these in- 

teresting memorials of the Middle Ages, may obtain a Pa 

manufactured Lomapeaniy for that purpose, of A LIMBIRD, Rta: 


tioner, 143, St 
( RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and prpite- ROOM, in TALIA ALAR AS: 
TER, MARBLE, BRONZE, DER BYSHIRE 8 AR, &e. ; a 
sisting of an elega nt assortment of Vases, Figu' Ay Groups, Can- 
Gatieks Tnkstands, Obelisks, beautiful inlaid Tables, Paper- 
weights, Watch 8, &c., recently imported = manufactured 
by J. TENN Tt inte MAWE), 149, STRAN LONDON.— 
Mr. Tennant arra: s Elementary Collections of Mingei, Shells, 
and Fossils, to facilitate ey interesting study of Mineralogy, 
Geology, and Conchology, at 2, 5, 10, and 20 Guineas each, ° alse 
gives rivate Instruction i in Geological Mineralogy. 
TUMISMATICS.—Mr. Curt, of London, 
Anti pasion. ae has the honour to state that, at present 
_ “ Medailler” of (Greek, Roman, Saxon, and other wong and 





PAINTED GLASS, 


-— Subscribers, who have been appointed to 

ish the PAINTED GL ry for the AL, DOWS of the 

House OF LORDS, are ready to prepare Designs adapted to 

Wat le of Ecclesiastic or Domestic rn rand to execute 
Work, to any extent, within os shortest ible period. 

ALLANTINE & PALLAN, 

, George-street, Edinburgh. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 


A. GODDARD, Foreion and GENERAL 

e Acent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Ch , and Gentry, that he undertakes to suave and oy 
the Custom House, bi “ of Art, W =e, Baggage 
to forward Effects t+- rts of the Worl nN Commissions 
with which J. A. a a ree ye — be executed with the 
utmost n terms that will insure 
him future ah List of i. i a 's Foreign 
oa yent and Lead information, may be obtained at 








Sales 36, 
Offices, 36, 








Medals, consists Ae =puaeae of 10,000 varied 
metals. Business hours from ten in the morning 
evening, daily, for the season, at 15, Lisle-street, 
—_ ata. ogues made o made out, as usual, 


‘OLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 

) TRAITS, by the improved process which Mr. BEARD (the 
sole Patentee of the Daguerréotype) has recently introduced, are 
taken daily at 85, King William-street, City; 34, Parliament- 
street, Westminster; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street. 

“We have been much pleased with the inspection of some por- 
traits taken by Mr. Beard. A great improvement has been effected ; 
the portraits now preduced exhibit a degree of boldness, and stan 
out with a nethod of eo desiderated in all the earlier specimens, 

of colouring renders them agreeable and life- 


till six in the 
eicester-square. 


| like.” "— Time: 





NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — The | 

Advertiser, who bas hod considerabie e experience, is open to 

wENGAGEMENT as READER and REPO RTER.—Address, 
KM, care of Messrs, Vi ick & 31 Smith, Chemists, Gloucester. 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — An 

ARTIST, in ocenmee » pesoticn. is desirous of RECEIVING 
s YOUTH as an ARTICLED PUPIL, one possessing a decided 
taste and predilection for the profession. For particulars apply by 
\etter, paid, at 6, Bloomsbury-place, Bloomsbury-square. 


\ USIC TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, 
VL thoroughly qualified, and accustomed to_tuition. Terms, 
Lesson, Address (post paid) to C., 52, Lime-street, Fen- 








YOUNG LADY, Proressor oF THE PIANo- 
Forte at the Royal Acodem y of Music, is desirous of enlarg- 
ing connexion, mains two days a week at her disposal. For 
terms, apply by letter, addressed to J. J., Messrs. Leader & Cock, 
New street, corner of Brook-street. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL,— 
Mr. FLETCHER begs to announce to the Parents of the 
Pupils and his Friends generally, that the pram occasioned by 
by ay his Son, will, after the present rece plied by 
the Rev. Nathaniel Jennings, M.A., late Princi 5 of ‘Hull College. 
The School will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, AUGU 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OBJE 
To receive only as Pupils young —_— intended for the 
Medical Profession, and so to conduct their previous general edu- 
cation that they shall be qualified in after life for pursuing that 
Profession to the best advantage. 
PLAN. 

Pupils will not be received under the age of twelve, and will be 
required to possess an average amount of poser information. 
Care will be taken to make the boys’ society select, not by an exa- 
mination into the parent's Re retal but by Sttention to vthe conduct 
of the son. No pupil will be retained who cannot be induced, 
without the i of fear, to the habits ofa gentleman. 

A firm attempt will be made to carry on the business of instruc- 
tion by means of an undeviating kindness, and without the use of 
any degrading punishment. ¢ comforts of a private home will 

nbined more literally than — with the divci line of school : 
strict, ‘habits of will be d, but there will be no 
po rama or forms and no school dinners. ‘The daily work w . 
pend ye rmed in an ordinary library or sitting room ; and the m 
will be conducted after the manner of a private family. 

Superior to all other considerations will be the formation of the 
character of the intended Surgeon or apy The gre care 
will be taken to introduce among the bo: he a Christian, honourable 
spirit, less by direct religious precept, than by attention to their 
practice. A peculiar system of government will be instituted for 
this purpose. The most rigid * oe for truth, patient equanimity 

of temper,  & strict (onal wuce ty. will be inculcated as the first 











HE GERMAN AND saEnOH PRO- 
TESTANT ESTABLISH MENT for a limited number of 
TOUNG L. BADLES. yaae House, Brunswick Terrace, Brixton 
by } TUPMAN.—Whilst paying every atten- 
thon to Wo those branches of female education cultivated in the prin- 
tipal schools of this country, Mrs. Tupman combines with them all 
the of an enlarged Continental education, and attends, 
—* the reident and practice of the German and French 
The resident teachers and servauts are foreigners, and 
Py Professors of known talent.—The domestic arrangements are 
wordered as to insure the comfort and health of the Pool The 
sree Tecreation are extensive; there are hot and cold baths, 
man visits the Establishment periodically. 
“in respect to the details and results of her plan of education, 
Hn Tepman os on offer fr very extensive choice of references. 
OPEN Monday, 27th of July. 


Qrock 3 TOR A CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
nineaye HUNDRED VOLUMES of MODERN NOVELS 
ee MANCES to be DISPOSED OF for only 252, including 

orks of Sir Walter Scott, Dickens. 
qcorer, &c., aud some very recently published, well 

Sout VOLUMES on commen aang a ARES Th wa ; A 


RS, a Ly? only 16 —The Books nd | ts ab- 
linel.at J."GARMESON'S Magazine Warehouse, No. 9, Temple. 
street, suet of Bouverie- street, Peet: street. — 





Marryat, James, 








Sale op Auction. 
RARE BOOKS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, AND VALUABLE 
. MANUSCRIPTS. 
at LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auctioneers of Liter 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
rs t their House. 43 em : mae Strand, on 
ugust 7, 1846, at 1 o'clock prec 
A ARUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of RARE 
KS, BOOKS of PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS ; in- 
1 uuaitely pa painted Missal or hi er Book said to have 
Worsot Petra rh and Bowens ‘Miseals, hishiy finished 
—many Missals, hig aly nis 
Miniature i Paiutings—the Four Gospels inthe Syriac and 
es, an important and valuable manuscript—some 
'y Printing—Dugdale, Monasticon Angli- 
A bn a yl al ny = ¢ du 
par Laurent—Museum Wors- 
vately printed —a fine opy of Rees's —— on 
Paper, com —Spenser, 


maroc ueene, 
Field; : me set of the Nu umismatic Works of Pelate— 
otk lack letter),an excessively rare volume—Rapin, 


? 21 vola. best edition the British Thentes, | b 
aa ly Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols. ; . 
days prior, mand C 


i, Deighton, ebrldgs Seong. Bret ~ 
pol Law . 


Hodges 
aah) at the place of f Sale, 








= tablish + 


A_ public practice is att an uy 
facility will be given to the ad of een early Tesailior wit 
the bedside of the sick. 

The daily instruction will consist of the usual rystins modified 
in such a manner as to adapt it for uliar use. Few of what = 
ordinarily called school books will be used ; it being presum 
unnecessary that books should be “ written down” to the intellects 
of children, as that they should be written down to meet the deti- 
ciency of uneducated men. For example: Geography will not be 
— to consist in the learning by rote of dull and condensed para- 

graphs. or or an matesereting chace after names upon a map ; but it 

will be taught through the more interesting, and, therefore, more 
instractive medium of books of travel: while, at the same time, 
bearing in mind the future path which is to be followed by the 
learners, especial attention will be paid to the allied subjects of 
climate an —. with their influence upon the distribution of Ani- 
mals, Plants, 

In studying the Ancient Classics, one half of the time will be 
devoted to Poets, Orators, and Historians ; and the remaining half 
will be applied to the ancient Literature of Medicine. 

In Mathematics each pupil will be required to YF at least 
so far as to understand quadratic equations, with three books of 
Euclid: and anes it is yy to acquire distinction in Medi- 
cine without a te power of “¥ will be 
also trained as carefully as ponnible in the ay ‘of ogic and in 
English Composition. 

Botany and Zoology will be made parts of the routine, together 
with the French and German languages. The outlines of Natural 
ie ey eS pe ta ught in lectures illustrated by experiment ; 
and the more scholars will be led to study, in detail, 
Mechanics, Tipdewotnticn, and Optics, with the first | nes of Che: 
mistry. 

An artist will attend on three evenings in the week, and t 
drawing of the human figure, from copies, from models, and, if he 
make — progress, afterwards from Nature, will be taught to 
every pupi' 

Three times in the year, in Spring, Summer,and Autumn, pedes- 
trian excursions of several days” Comte will be taken, either 
among the hbourin: Wales, or in such other 
localities as shall conear’ convenient. 

The studies of each — will be so far separate from those of 
his companions, that the slow learner may not be distressed to kee: ep 
pace with those who are more rapid, compelled either toan unequ 
share of labour, or to advance perpetually to a new subject before 
poe) last is fully maste: On account of this arrangement it is 

t necessary that there should be any fixed ey, wexoept that 
study will be intermitted during three weeks at C Each 
pupil will be allowed to visit his friends at whatever time: may be 
convenient to them, or to remain Ry! the nti year at study 
if it be thought more ad given for 
proficiency in each departm 

he terms are 501. per a. inclusive of the use of tools, ma- 
terials and books, drawing, washing, and the cost of excursions, 
Pupils who may y have time, and may desire to follow any useful 
study not included in the routine, will be assisted, as far as possible, 
wigheus, = a on to the c! A of Mr. ¢ 

or other pa: ioulars address  ., Care . Charles Edmonds, 
Bookeeller, 154, Strand, 


























TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 


Ol 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreion 
Acents, and Acrents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that Rey continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, I Bagea Cy 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the atoms 
douse, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
shore information, may be had on application at their Office, ag 


]2 ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 
Tourists, measure, when closed, 33 inches, and possess sufficient 
power to show the Batellites of Jupiter, price 35s. ; or sent through 
the post, 36s. The instrument, with an additional Eye-piece, with 
which Saturn’s Ring can be clearly seen, —. and case to contaln 
the whole, 3/.; sent through the post, 3/. 2s. To be had of the 

maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 
NOTE PAPER 


GHAKSPERIAN MOTTO 
and WAFERS, odneted to Marriages, Births, Christenings, 
pd mourning, 3 and to all purposes of polite correspondence in 
ral. Aq of Cream Laid Note Paper, containing a variety 
ay DIFFERENT MOTTOES, with 24 Envelopes and 24 Wafers 
to match the paper, inclosed in an elegant box, price ls. 6d, Sent 
per post, free, to any part ofthe Kingdom, for 2s., or 24 Postage 
Stamps. A Tox of the Motto Wafers ‘for 6d., or 50 “superb Wafers, 
stamped with initials in full (two or three letters), for 6d.; or 
either, per post. for seven stamps.—-HENRY DO LBY, Heraldic 
Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pulteney-street, Golden- “square, 
Trade supplied. 


N AHOGANT OPEN BOOKCASE, 11} feet 
, 93 high (including cornice), and containing in centre 
and m.. 102 feet of shelves, with grooves for altering ee for 
any size. Well adapted f 7 . Ray pty ae ‘ i. (half 
ay be see! 5, New Boswell: 

court, » Carey-street, Lincoln’ 3 4 ‘uly? 3 ‘the ) Rw A 


FLUTES — —The new PATENT CHROMATIC 
and DIATONIC FLUTES are now ready for ole, at the 
Manufactory, No. 3. Bell-yard, Gracechurch-street. The PATENT 
DIATONIC FLUTE is fingered like the usual eight-keyed Plute. 
“ Just published, price 1s. " 
Observations on Correctness of Tune, applied to 
the Flute; with a description of the newly- invented Chromatic 
ond Diatonic Flutes, by Abel Siccama, B.A., 
wld by Messrs. Cramer & Co. 201, ng D’Almaine & 
co "Bohe-s uare; G. Peachey, Bishopsgate-strect ; and J. A. 
Turner, 19, Poultry. 


























THE NEW EDITION is now ready of the — i 
ONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, with 
their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names, thoroughly re- 

vised and corrected, from 1514 to 1816, Price 2&s. 

'. Hodgson, 13, Faternceters row; and all Booksellers. 

ust pub lished, 

\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S GERMAN 

CATALOGUE, complete with Index. 

Theology. 2. Greek and Latin Classics. 3. German Litera- 
ome. and Belles Lettres. 4. Middle Age 9 taraeare Philology. 
5. Oriental Books. 6. Scientific Books. 7. Works on the Fine 
Arts. 8. Jurisprudence, &c. 

*x* Any of Ge above may be had separately. 
lso, just published, 

GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR. No. 12. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 
Pie street, Covent-garden. 

OLD BOOKS IN REMARKABLY FINE CONDITION, AND 
NEW BOOKS AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, 
Now ready, 
ELLCHAMBERS'’S CATALOGUE af 
CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS, which may be 
Gratis on application, or forwarded free to all parts of the PF ng 
J. Bellchambers begs to draw the attention of Book-Buyers to 
the Perusal of this Catalogue, as it contains | po articles, 
the whole of which have been recently purchased and priced ex- 
tremely low for cash. 
10, King William-street, West Strand. 
NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 6 8vo. [6 21s, 
AS 





GE R; 
A LEGEND OF THE a. FOREST. 


Saunders & Otley, GR LS Conduit-street. 
NOUVELLE REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE, 


Paraissant tous le mois par ie de 10 feuilles, ou 160 pages 
in-8vo, Elle rend compte, 1. de tous les ouvrages pub: bliés en France 
ou a l’étranger; 2 des travaux des corps savants ; 3. elle donne 
les ow scientifiques et 1 , des 

; 4 un_ bulletin bibhlegraphiane de de tous les ouvrages 
nouvesax publiés = France et dans les pays & rs. 
ption for this year, 2s. 
London ; F, Didot & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
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TNCAUSTIC DECORAT IONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, price - 
THE NATURE and TRE! ATMENT ‘of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 








TO ADVERTISERS and the MEDICAL PR‘ )- 

FESSION.—The MEDICAL TIMES, published every 
Saturday, now circulates among 30,000 medical practitioners, and 
is daily extending. It is on the table of every respectable Literary 
Institution in the kingdom.— From Mr. Mitchell's Newspaper Press 
Directory :—* The Medical Times occupies a position in the medics 
analogous to that of sag? Times in the political world, is foremost 
the medical journals for ability, energy and success,” and “ 
well known as the chief organ of the profession.”— Advertisements 
should besenton or before Thursday, at 12 o’clock.—Uftice, 49, Essex- 
atreet,S Strar nd. 


“Just published, by Barthi s & Low ell, 14, Great Marlborough- 


NGLISE C! \THEDR, ALE de ST.-ISAAC a 

4 ST. PETERSBOURG ‘éscription Architecturale, Pit- 
toresque et seers de ce aT nt, dédiée AS. M.)’Empereur 
de toutes les Russies. Par A. KICARDO DE MONTFPERKAN D. 
1 vol. royal folio, ornamented with 50 large plates. engraved or 
lithographed by first-rate Artists, on India paper, tinted or 

coloured, with a magnificent full- length Portrait of * Saint Isaac,” 
in gold colours. 

his magnificent work will be conaiates 1 in 10 Parts, 4 of which 
are now re: Price 1/. 15s, eac’ 

Hammer—Histoire de I’ Empire Ottoman depuis 
gon origine jusqu’a nos jours; ouvrage puisé aux sources les plus 
authentiques et rcdigé sur des documens et des MSS. la plupart 
finconnus en Europe. Traduite par J. HELI ae T. 18 vols. 8vo. 
and atlas folio, published at 9/., reduced to 6/7. 10: 

Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, ld, Great Marlborough- 
street, London. 





NEW MONTHLY VOLUME. 
THE PARLOUR NOVELIST. A SERIES 
of WORKS of FICTION by the MosT CELEBRATED 
ORS. 


Foolseap 8vo. price 2s. sewed ; or 2s. 6d. in extra cloth. 
“ One of the cheapest publications of the day.”—Spectator. 
* An extraordinary specimen of the cheap literature of the age.” 
Bath Herald. 
“One of the cheapest and most valuable series of books that 
could be offered to the public of any country.”—Cork Examiner. 
“ A promising enterprise.”— Critic. 
“ Amongst the numerous candidates for popularity, we believe 
there are few that have greater claims on the public than this.” 
Bent’s Literary Advertiser. 
Now ready, Volume Seventh, 


~ 1" x r 
TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 
By JOHN BANIM, 
Part Second, containing ° THE NOWLANS,’ 

“This work is perhaps the most powerful, altogether, of the 
whole class of Irish novels......The author is one of the most 
masterly painters of nenons al “character that has ™ appeared in 

reland.”—Edinburgh Revi 

“ The author is truly a ie aa of talent and genius.” 

Literary Gazette, 

“No writer has, we think, yet arisen, who has exhibited the 

eat resource of Irish romance with ‘nearly the effect which 
anther before us has produced. Since the appearance of the 
earliest and best of the Waverley Novels, nothing in the way of 
peg has 80 excited the public mind as the ‘ales by the 

O’Hara Family.”—New Monthly Mayezine. 


Belfast: Simms & M‘Intyre. London: W.S. Orr & Co. 





In the press, 
ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, compiled 
from accepted Modern English and eae ign Authorities ; 
and printed uniformly with CORNER’S NE W HISTORICAL 
WORKS, for School and Family Reading, viz. 
‘Bound v with Without 
the ee a 
i land and Wales, 5 fine plates ont i Ps éd, 
eland, 3 fine plates and wap.. 
t scotland, 3 fine plates and map 
France, 3 fine plates and ma a 
pain and Portugal, 3 fine p ates and | map.. . 
Denmark, Sweden, and Noi way, with 2 fine ices ek map 2s, Gd, 
yermany ‘and the German E mpire, 3 fine plates and map 3s, 6d, 

Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, 3 fine plates and — 3s. 6d, 
Poland and Russia, with 3 tine plates and map .... . 3 
taly and Switzerland, 3 fine plates and map 
Holland and Belgium, with 2 fine plates and map . 

The object of these works, peculiarly suited to Schools peo o a 
milies, is to furnish the reader with a faithful History of each 
Nation, interspersed with an accurate account of the Religion, 
Customs, National Characteristics, State of Civilization, and Do- 
mestic Habits of the People, in various periods of their history ; 
to attract the attention of the rising generation by purity of lan: 
guage and clearness of detail; and thus render easy and pleasant 
the attainment of a know ledge of the leading events of history. 

Just ready, 
Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography and 
the Use of the Globes, with G lyphographie Maps, 2s. cloth. 
The Guide to Useful Knowledge. By the same 
Author. Second edition, enlarged, 1s. 6d, cloth. 

London : Dean & Co. Threadneedle-street ; and, by order, of all 

Booksellers. 








Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 
THAT TO EAT, DRINK rot AVOID: 
ul J 
(An aK MS ee for Invalids.) 

By Rot. J. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S, &e. 

Contents :— low to insure pot b digestion, tranquil feelings, a 
good night's rest,a clear head and acontented mind. By an ob- 
gervance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire the greatest amount of physical happiness, and reach in 
health the full period of life allotted to man, 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers; or, direct 
from the Author, 21. Arundel-street, Stra 


JURE NERVOUS or MENTAL COM- 
PLAINTS CURED only by Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY. 
—Pure nervous or mental complaints were never cured by any 
with coanioty till Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley cured himself, ‘and he i is 
the only person now who understands or can cure mental disease 
as certainly as bodily by other persons, Dr. W. M. has been in the 
habit of doing this for 30 years, and, out of 12,000 applicants in 
the last 12 years, knows not 20 une ‘ured who have followed his 
vice. Depression of spirits, inquietude, sleeplessness, involun- 
tary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness for study, loss of me- 
mory, delusions, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself, 
are most speedily cured by the extra means of cure at his house, 
and with no less certainty, but not as soon, at their own. The 
means of cure are sent to all parts. A new amphiet, for nothing, 
wit cones, 7 symptoms, cures, &e. will be sent to any 
address, and home, if one stamp is enclosed. 

from eleven to three. —18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 





home 





Just published, - 3 vols. post Svo. fancy cloth, with numerous 
highly finished Portraits, price 1/. 
T HE t RI S HMEN 
Ee IR LIVES AND TIMES, 
y KR. R. MADDEN, M.R.LA. 
Third and Last Series. 

This series completes the work ; and thus completed, it contains 
a minute, and, in many respects, a perfectly original account of the 
objects, plans, ‘and conduct of the United Irishmen, from official 
and private sources of the highest authority. 

Numerous Government documents, correspondence, returns, 
pee and lists, are, for the first time, made public in this 


The papers of many of the leaders of the United Irishmen were 
aiecal at the author's disposal by their surviving friends and rela- 
tives. Some of these appeared in the former series, but far more 
of them will be found in the present volumes 

In the memoir of Robert Emmet will be “found all the papers 
+ his brother that throw any light on the affairs of 1802 and 

03. 


Dublin: Published by James Duffy, 10, Wellington Quay. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall &C Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





72, Moarieupersaxs, Aveust Ist. 
THE SELECT NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON, 
Published by Mr. NEWBY. 
The Great Historical Work, 
T# E AGE OF PITT AND FOX. 
The Times, of July 10th, says—“* We may safely pronounce it 


to be the best text- book that we have yet seen of the age which it 
professes to describe.” 


aie post 

REVELATIONS of ‘AU ‘STRI A. 
of ‘ Revelations of Russia. 

“This author affords us the best evidence extant of Austrian 
despotism,.”—Aflas. 

“This work may be considere das giving another glimpse into 
the real nature of despotism.” —Spectator. 

IL 
vols. post 8 

EASTERN EU ROPE: on the E MPE ROR NICHOLAS. 
By the Author of * The White Slave.” Which is now ready. 

*x* In the third volume will be found the best account of the 
late massacre in Gallicia. 


’ Edited by the Author 


Iv. 
The best of Modern Novels. 
SYBIL LENNARD. Second Edition, now ready. 

The Times, July 29th, says—** Sybil Lennard’ has earnestness of 
purpose, a good moral, characters drawn with discrimination, and 
a strong individuality, passionate fervour and drs amatic power.” 

“The very best of modern novels,”—Mor ning Herald, 

7% 
New Novel, by Author of § The Jilt.’ 
THE LIFE OF A BEAUTY. 

“A sensible, unaffected writer, with much good feeling and 
moral 5, a lana which render it impossible for the reader not to 
derive lessons of wisdom from the story,”—<Atlas, 

“ Evinces knowledge of the world, of life, and human nature, in 
its anomalous and every-vary “= —" — Naval and Military. 


Edited by Author of "The Scottish Heiress.’ 
THE POOR COUSIN, 

“Clev my A written, skilfully constructed as to plot, and well sus- 
tained in the dialogue ; the characters, too, are by ig, | drawn, 
and the incidents described with great pathos.” "—John B 

“ It is deserving the designation of Suaksperian for its capiniie 
delicacy and pathos,”"—Morning Herald. 
Vil. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
THE RANSOM: a Novel. 

“No genuine novel-reader cs ‘an derive otherwise than amusement 

from a tale so full of interest.”—New Month/y, 


Vill. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, 
AMERICA; its REALITIES and RESOURCES. By 
T. WYSE, E 


“Tt far excells all recent — on America,”— Morning Chronicle, 


Rev. J. Whites. Scottish Plays. 
THE EARL OF GOWRIE, 
THE KING OF THE COMMONS. 


In 2 vols. post &v 
RECOLLECTIONS OF vA F RENCH MARCHIONESS. 
“ Amusing beyond description.”— New Monthly, 


XI. 
In 2 vols. post & 
Dr. TARN’S VISIT to the PORTU GUESE POSSES- 
SIONS in SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA 
The work is in every respect calculs ated to produce a consider- 
ane sensation.”— New Monthly. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
A New Novel, in 3 vols. 
SIXTY YEARS HENCE. By the Author of ‘The 
White Slave, * Revelations of Russia,’ * Eastern Europe,’ &c. 
Il. 
n 3 vols. post &vo. 
THE SHIP OF GL ASS: a Romance. 
*My Marine Memorandum Book.’ 
lll. 
In 3 vols. now ready, 
THE TUDOR SISTERS: a Story of National Sacrilege. 
Iv. 
n small 8vo. price 2s, 6d. now rea 
THE conau ERORS OF LAHORE: 
EDMUND PEEL, Esq. 


By the Author of 


dy, 
an Ode. By 


hird Edition, in 1 vol. 
L 


CHRONICLES OF" BASTILE. The completion of which 
will immediately be published, in 12 monthly parts, price 1s. each. 


vi. 
ixth Edition, price 4 
THE BEE-KEE PER Ss ee -_ By “4 H. Parye, Esq. 


A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 

Weart Co Engadine finite, Cl h 
— En t 

Retormetion, on danstiben Ra onkis ’ Historians Ep ee 





TEW NAVY LIST oo GEE 
and GENERA 

of SERVICES of the ROYAL Nay \L RECoRp 

MARINE FORCES; including all Appointawena’ a tine 

Regulations and Services, up to the present time Promotions, 

won: Par ere Furnivall & Parker. Military Line, 

itehall, to whom Communicatio: 2 
Vaitoh rn C nications to the Editor may be ai 





This ey is published, }2mo. am. cilt lettered, price 5 
, oe 


esi NGS of a MUSICIAN; a Series 
Popular Sketches, illustrative of Mu Matte 
Musical People. .S — ut 
i ay Bese RY C. LUNN, 
Associate of the Royal Acad o 
ee: Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ of Mae t. 
Marshall-street, Golden square; and all Book and ied 
Seer in Town and Country. Mus 


published, in 1 vol. ne: atly bound 
pust® ‘GRE EK LESSONS; 
Study, so arranged as t 
witty CHARLES WHITE, M. 
by C a8 » A., of Peter H 
“The plan here recommended cannot fail of ite ellen 
and progressive. The present generation of students mai well 
grateful to such a man as Mr. White, who has discovered s toa 
road to the attainment of a difficult language >—little do do they 
the obstacles which their fathers had to encounter,”. — Athena, ine 
Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane, 


yw ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, ~~ 


lates, 
QcROF U LA: its Nature, its Prey valence, jtg 
rR c ae and the hae ge ej De Treatment. By B. PHILLIS 
Ss. Ssistant Surgeon and Lecturer on Surger: ming, 
7 ital. . muery, West 
e cannot but azain express our very cordial ination 
the industry, talent, and zeal philanthevbie no et thn =f 
sional—displayed by the author. —Med.-Chir, Revie ¥ 
sailliére, Regent-street. 


nana 
_ Ing & Course of 
0 require no previot JUS Acquaintans 











DISEASES OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA, 
Just published, in 1 volume, 8vo. price 16s, cloth, 
NLINICAL ‘ILLUSTRATIONS of the 

/ DISEASES of INDIA: as exhibited in the Medical Hip 
tory of a Body of European Soldiers, for a series of Years fom 
their Arriva a > Country 
Sent ei P, hy ay AM. GEDDES, M.D. 

ember of the ioe edical Society of Edinburgh, 
Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, and Leaee 
the Madras European Regiinent. 

A more elaborate displ]: f medical statistics hag Tarely been 
given to the public: the variety of subjects which are included in 
the exhibition, embracing all the concomitants as well 8 th 
diseases, and going into the biography of the patients, so farast 
can be classed and reduced to tabular display As arm 
amount of facts the book is really, we believe, unrivalled,” 
Sheet 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Comhill, 

TO SCHOOLS, 
15, Cloak-lane, City. 
Relfe & Fletcher have published the following new and interesting 
orks ; allof which are reagan ed to Scholastic purposes, andy 
which the y beg ceapesll ully to call the atter n of the Professn 


THE MERCANTILE ACCOUNTS 
A complete set of Book-Keeping, executed i in the first Style 
of Lithograp hy, and contained in Pe Te Price 10¢, the set 
‘his system of Book-keeping, (which is i 
the principal Commercial Academies.) 
which contain the transactions of a Mere 
Establishment for one Month. They are 
and are a fac-simile of Books of real business, 
finest style of Commercial Penmanship. Six large Editions hare 
been rapidly disposed of, and the present has been very carefully 
revised, and will be found free from typographical and all othe 
errors. 





BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
Now rear, complete in Seven Books, A set of Accounts similir 
to the above by Dovusie Entry. Price 10s, the set. 
A set of Blank Eooks, ruled to correspond with the above, mane 
factured from an extra thick paper, price 5s, the set. 


THE sc a TIELP TO CLASSICAL LETTER 
WRITING, Price 8s. 
Consisting of a series of Original Letters. engraved in the finat 
style of Commercial Penmanship, on su calculated both @ 
instruct and amuse the Youthful Mind with extracts from tht 
Letters of Johnson, Cowper, &e. &c., toge ther with a few directions 
for addressing, commence ing, and leoneloding Letters to Persons 
different degrees of ran 
Eiehth Edition, pric e 4s, 
THE MERCANTILE 
The above valuable Work consists of a 
and forty Letters, engraved in the very first style of Penmansh. 
ts entirely Commercial, consisting of Invoices, Bills, he 
Letters of Introduction, Credit a0 
ith Trade. The hand in which they at 
written is that clear and legible style at present adopt in alle: 
tensive Mercantile Establishments ; and will be found em! . 
conducive to the promotion of that freedom of execution, ® 
sirable in all Commercial cain 


ow ready, price x 
SEQUEL TO THE MERC ANTILE PENMAD 
Blank Books in which to copy the above are made of a lar 
superfine Post. Price 10s. per dozen. 
In post 4to. elegantly bound in watered silk paper, gilt edges, price 
PEN SHIP FOR YOUNG LADIEs. 
A series of Letters, in French, English, and Italian, written 
an elegant hand, on subjects calcula ated both to instruct : 
terest ‘the pupil. 
This day is publishe a, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with several P! 
d Diagrams, price 5s, é¢. in cloth, 
A TREATISE ON R ay AY SU RVEYING AND 
LEVELLING 
In which the Author has en oure d to 0 simplify to Est 
proved methods now adopted by HN@ 
Surveyor, Author of a T ontion on * The re of Land§ urvey ing 
“This is a practical work, and cannot fail in these days of wf 
versal surveying to be highly useful. Its instructions are 
clear and concise.”— Railway Record, May 6. 


In 1 vol. 18mo. neatly bound in cloth, price le 6d 
A FORMULARY OF | we we 
For the Use of Schools. 
After the manner of the Book of Common Prayer, om 
chiefly in the language of Scripture, and arranged for 
the “— By the Rev. J. 1. DOBNEY. 
ow ready, in 1 neat vol. 18mo. neatly bound in in cts 4 
A CATECHISM OF gape tf AND T 
= GLO 
Containing 648 Questi n the e Terrestrial and Celestnl@ 
wi numerous Pr biems for veolution pupils. 
y WILLIAM HARDCASTLE, Teacher of Mathemstis 
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This day is published, 80. : 
(GRESSION by ANTAGONISM: a Theory 
RO —- considerations touching the Present Positic n, 
javolving cory Great Britain. By LORD LINDSAY. 
Duties, and ‘John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ication, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d., a 
Fow ready for publication, Edition of 
PURITAN’S GRAVE. By the late 
{LLIAM PITT SCARGILL, Author of ‘The Usurer’s 
_ ‘Light in Darkness,’ &e. Be Oa street 
M ablished by E. Churton, 26, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 
se bed, price 242 dto, cloth, with numerous woodcuts, &e. 
ieptlifONNEDY BAILLIE SECOND 
RB. scICULUS of INSCRIPTIONS. Transcribed during 
Leng vugh ‘Asia Minor, and elucidated by Critical and 
hs trans Notes j with Indices of Greek, Latin, and Oriental 
Exp Names. 
Words and oarges & Smith, Booksellers to the University, 104, 
Inblin: Hodes Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 
nant published, price 5s. cloth, 2 eee 
UIDE to GERMAN CONVERSATION and 
ETTER-WRITING ; containing a Series of German 
L d Dialogues, intended asa Practice in the Collo« uial 
ate oat Educated Classes in Germany 5 = ree 
ion i ‘rench; and a numerous selection of German 
— Fit of familiar intercourse, to serve as 
Letters, f the Epistolary Style; with a complete List of German 
Holes I] directions for properly using them, copious Models 
Titles, ifving the mode of ending a German Letter; and Expla- 
exemplifying tyey W. KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, Professor of 
ee ie London, Author of *The German Manual for the 


Frag a fo ey Marshall & Co.; and P. Rolandi, 
ory dition, with numerous I]lustrations, 18mo. price 5s. bound, 
aTMR'S UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR ; or, 
General Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Useful Knowledge. 
600 Questions. 
"The Questions separate. 18mo. Is. sewed. 
The Key to the Questions. 18mo. 9d. sewed. 
” Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
HILLIPS’S GEOGRAPHICAL and 
P ASTRONOMICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS, 
Goldsmith's Geographical Copy-Books ; or, Out- 
line Maps, to be filled up by pupils. In two Parts. Oblong 4to. 
Price 3a. 6d. each, sewed. The same, on a larger scale, for room in 
writing. Price 5s. 6d. each. 
Atlases to accompany the Copy-books. Demy 4to. 
64 plain ; and 8s. 6¢. coloured ; royal, 12s, plain. s 
Prior's Voyages round the W orld, with 100 
vings. 20th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. . 
Goldsmith's Grammar of British Geography, with 
Mapsand Views. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bound. ; 
Clarke's Hundred Wonders of the World, with 
wEngravings. 47thedition, 12mo. 10s, 6d. bound. 
Squire’s Grammar of Astronomy and the Pheno- 
nea ofthe Heavens. Royal 18mo, 7s, 6d, bound, with numerous 











Engravings. a 2 ’ 
Blair's Practical Grammar of the Elements of 


Netural Philosophy. 18mo. with numerous Engravings and 


Woodeuts, price 6s. 6d. bound. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


PaILLIPs's FIRST BOOKS for CHILDREN, 
in 18mo, sewed, 

London Primer. By Mrs. Pelham. 90th edit. 6d. 
First Catechism of Useful Knowledge, 9d. 
Bossut's French and English Word-Book, 1s. 
Bossut’s French and English Phrase-Book, 1s. 
Bossut’s First French Grammar, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Bossut’s Exercises in French Syntax, 3s. cloth. 
Bossut’s Italian Word-Book, Is. 
Bossut’s Italian Phrase, or Idiom-Book, 1s. 
Bossut’s Latin Word-Book, 1s. 
Bossut’s Latin Phrase-Book, 1s. 
Blair's English Grammar, with many hundred 
. and Exercises, systematically arranged. Price 2s. 6d. 





Adair’s Questions on Murray’s Grammar. 18mo. 
sewed. < 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN and Mr. CORNWELL. 


2nd edition, ls. td. cloth, 
JHE YOUNG COMPOSER : 





loth 
COMPOSER: or, Progressive 
Exercises in English Composition. Part I. comprising Sen- 
wi ning. Variety of Expression, and Figurative Language, 

W, Ppendices on Punctuation, &c. By James Cornwell. 

t Mh We no hesitation in recommending th dition of ‘ The 
vung Cothposer’to the regular contents of every satchel.” 

Col. Magazine. 
al Also, llth edit, 2s. red ; 1s, /¢. cloth, 

Alen and Cornwell's School Grammar, with very 
(ious Exercises, and a systematic View of the Formation and 
; roe Words, comprising Angl on, Latin and Greek 
“Threaten the Etymology of above 7,000 English Words. 
wi Me eee of — ae published by the late Dr. Allen 

. rellmakes us almost despair of any decided im- 
Forement in this department.”—Athenawn. . 

F Also, sth edit. ls. cloth ; 9d. sewed, 

Drammar for Beginners ; an Introduction to the 

& “As good a book as can be used.”—Spectator, 

f Also, 4s. cloth, 

Suet English Poetry, for the Use of Schools and 
v ‘yee ingeneral. Edited by Dr. Allen. 
mans “ry is displayed in this selection. 
me of the bes mens of our standard works from Spenser 
Semeayee na” eral old Setourites, of course, are there, as 

» Many « perior merit which we have not previously met 
Wein a similar form.”— Westminster Review, . , 


Among the pieces 


Allen's F. . Also, 3s. cloth, x 
“ion utropius, with a complete Dictionary. 
net Co, Magen, with a dictionary and an index of proper 
prin pee ya be bestaners., Fle otttien, of it js 
I. wi Orm a _ useful school-book, as the 
Prlshare here all they want, text and dictionary, inone volume.” 
Eclectic Review, 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’-hall-court, 





COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations, 


VOL. IX. OF MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


ComprisinG THE LIFE OF 


MARY OF MODENA, CONSORT OF JAMES II. 


Iv. 
Al Ty T 
THE MODERN ORLANDO. 
In Seven Cantos. Price 6s. 

*** The Modern Orlando’ is by turns striking, picturesque, 
pathetic. witty, and grand,—and displays in all the true 
soul of genius—originality. Every one will acknowledge 
here the rising of a new star, destined to move with bril- 
liancy in an orbit of its own.”—Britannia. 


MR. 


II. 

y , \ 

HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS | 

of the REIGN of GEORGE the SECOND. Edited, with 

a Preface and Notes, by the late LORD HOLLAND. Now 

first printed in the 8yo. form, in 3 vols. with Portraits, 36s. 
bound. 


111. 
HOCHELAGA,;; or, England in the 
New World. Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. Au- 
thor of ‘ The Crescent and the Cross.’ 2 vols. small 8yo. 


Vv. 
GREAT TOM of OXFORD. By the 


Author of ‘ Peter Priggins,’ 3 vols. (Just ready). 





Henry Cousuryn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Next week, with Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 


WITH SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
1843-45, 
By FRANCIS SCHROEDER, 


Secretary to the Commodore commanding the United States Squadron in that Sea. 


THE 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Price Eightpence, 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL 
9 
PART VII., for AUGUST, commences a New Volume, 


And therefore affords a good opportunity for New Subscribers to commence with it, The Part includes Four Engravings 
and many Papers ; among which are— 


Richard Cobden’s Portrait and.Memoir. | The Misses Cushman’s Portraits, with Memoirs by Mary 
Harriet Martineau’s Survey from the Mountain; including Howitt. 
a Notice of New Discoveries in Mesmerism. Engravings from the Picture Exhibitions. 
— — Lake and Mountain Holidays; No. I. | Dreadful Changes, &c. &c., by William Howitt. 
The Hutchinson Family at Grasmere. Poems, Tales, Essays, &c. by H. F. Chorley, Mary Leman 
H hold Education: No.1. Gld and Gillies, Arthur Walibridge, Caroline A. White, &c. 





Young in School. 


In Preparation, 


PORTRAITS and PAPERS on CHARLES KNIGHT, W. C. MACREADY, W. J. FOX, &c. 
An ENGRAVING from Haypon’s Picttre of DENTATUS. 


PEoPLe’s JournNAL Orrice, 69, Fleet-street. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD 
EDITION. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








VOL. ELEVENTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION IS NOW READY, 


CONTAINING 
THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH »» ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 


WITil 
Numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 


By STANFIELD, LAUDER, MIAN, TONY JOHANNOT, &c. 


THE ELEVEN VOLUMES of this magnificent Work now before the Public, contain Illustrations by the 
most Eminent Artists of the present day, including 

WILKIE, STANFIELD, 

MULREADY, ALLAN, 

LANDSEER, CRESWICK, LAUDER, The HARVEYS, 

ROBERTS, COLLINS, SIMSON, F. TAYLER. 
The Views embrace the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, including LOCH LOMOND—LOCH KATRINE—LOCH LEVEN 
—LOCH TAY—LOCH ARD—LOCH AWE. The SOLWAY FRITIH—EDINBURGH, and its neighbouring Localities— 
The SHORES of the FORTH—The BANKS of the CLYDE—The EAST COAST of SCOTLAND—The VALE of the 
TWEED, including ABBOTSFORD and MELROSE. The ZETLAND ISLES—LONDON and the THAMES—The ISLE 
OF MAN—The PEAK OF DERBYSHTRE—WALES— FRANCE—The HOLY LAND—PERTH, and Vicinity. The 
RHINE—SWITZERLAND, and many other places described in the Novels. 

COMPRISED IN NEARLY EIGHTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


a As this Edition will be completed in October, the SUBSCRIBERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED TO COMPLETE THEIR SBT 
with as little delay as possible, as the state of the Stock on hand may soon preclude the sale of odd Parts. 


NASMYTH, 
DUNCAN, 


KIDD, 
LEITCH, 


N.B. The concluding Part (a double one) will contain an Index to the Edition. 


Ropert CapELL, Edinburgh; Hoviston & Sroneman, London, 





THE ATHENEUM 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
MONTHLY SERIES. 


ENLARGED PLAN. 
Tar Montuty Sertes has been hitherto restricted to Novels and Biography. It is 
proposed to enlarge its plan, so as to include other kinds of literature. 


The principle of the undertaking is to charge for Works of the first class less than 
one-half the cost of an equal amount of matter in the ordinary system of publication. 
It is believed that the public will welcome an endeavour to apply this to books of Travel 
and of General Literature, as well as to those of Biography and Fiction. 


An increase of Price, in the ratio of an additional Shilling on each Part, is found 
absolutely essential to render the Work, with due regard to Authors as well as the 
Public, fairly remunerative. But the separate publication of Parts having been found 
inconvenient to purchasers, each Work will, in future, whether in one or two volumes, 
be published complete in the first instance. The number of Publications in the year will 


continue, as at present, to average not less than a Volume on the First of every alternate 
Month. 


The simultaneous appearance of two Novels, by a most deservedly popular writer 
(the Author of ‘Two Op Mey’s Taxes’), one of which, in compliance with the exist- 
ing system, is charged 17. 11s. 6d., while the other, in its place, in the Montuy Series, 
is sold in volumes for 14s., may be referred to as a practical illustration of the scheme it 
is now proposed to enlarge ; of which the efficiency will in all respects be increased by 
the changes in contemplation ; and in which Works of the most distinguished Writers 
will still be presented, with no sacrifice of typographical excellence, at one-half the 
sum of the customary modes of publication. 





ON THE ist OF SEPTEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


Complete in One Volume, cloth, 


CAMP AND BARRACK ROOM; 
OR, THE BRITISH ARMY AS IT IS. 


By A LATE STAFF-SERGEANT OF THE 13th LIGHT INFANTRY. 


Many New and Interesting Works are in preparation, and will be speedily announced. 





Works already Publisher. 


FATHER DARCY: 


An Historical Romance. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MOUNT SOREL,’ ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &e. 


"TIIE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


By ROBERT BELL, Author of ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ &c. 


‘THE FALCON FAMILY; or, YOUNG IRELAND. 


A Comie Novel. 


2 vols. Cloth, 


Cloth, 7s. 


Cloth, 7s. 


[ONG ENGAGEMENTS, 


A Tale of the Affghan Rebellion. 


TTHE LIFE OF MOZART, 
Including his Correspondence. By EDWARD HOLMES, Author of ‘A Ramble among the Musicians of Ger- 
many,’ &c. Cloth, 7s. 


‘THE WHITEBOY ; A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1822. 
By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 2 vols. 


MOUNT SOREL ; or, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 


A Novel, By the Author of ‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,’ &c. 2 vols. 


Cloth, 78. 





Cloth, 148. 
Cloth, 148, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND, 





in [Ave | 
LIST OF WORKS 


BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, &, 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED By prry 
BROTHERS, BEEN, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 


In course of Publication, 


3. 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL 
ZIN&. By SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER. 
&e., Director of the Koyal Gardens of Kew. I 
for 1845, price 2. 2s, cloth. 
loured. 


MAGA. 
) KH. Dey, 
Vol L. (Third Se 
Continued monthly, titel rid 
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REVIEWS 

{ Peep into Toorkisthan. By Captain Rollo 
“Burslem. Richardson. 
We have often pleasure in accompanying 
military tourists. if they are, for the most 
art, little distinguished for the extent of their 
reading oF the elegance of their diction, they 
have frequently qualities to compensate for the 
absence of both. Their plain, often blunt, 
honesty, — their characteristic ardour, — their 
eneral good humour,—their gentlemanly feel- 
ing, and habitual spirit of honour,—are sure to 
make them agreeable companions. In these 
atificial days, when the material is too often 
less regarded than the artistic skill that forms 
itinto shape, a natural book—one not aiming 
ateflect, but following the simple suggestions 
of the understanding—has more charm for us 
than an elaborate production. Captain Burs- 
lm needed not to apologize for his deficiency 
in literary skill :— 

“The following pages,” he says, “are literally what 
they profess to be,a record of a few weeks snatched 
fomasoldier’s life in Afighanistan,and spentin travels 
through a region which few Europeans have ever 
risited before. The notes from which it is compiled 
were written on the desert mountains of Central 
Asia, with very little opportunity, as will be easily 
supposed, for study or polish. Under these cireum- 
stances, it can hardly be necessary to deprecate the 
qiticism of the reader. Composition is not one of 
the acquirements usually expected of a_ soldier, 
What is looked for in his narrative is not elegance, 
but plainness. He sees more than other people, but 
be studies less, and the strangeness of his story must 
make up for the want of ornament.” 

The circumstances which the gallant author 
uges to disarm criticism are precisely those 
vhich give a value to his book. 

The occasion of this volume is soon told. 
“In the month of June, 1840, Lieutenant 
Sturt was ordered to survey the passes of the 
Hindoo Khoosh; and I obtained leave from my 
regiment, then in camp at Cabul, for the pur- 
pose of accompanying him.’’ The writer’s ob- 
ject was merely ‘pleasant adventure,’’—the 
“cacoéthes ambulandi’’ being the uppermost 
feeling in his mind. He longed, it seems, to 
visit Balkh, the capital of ancient Bactria ; but 
fell much short of that destination. ‘This ‘ Peep,’ 
however, into a country so little known to 
Europeans, though every way hurried, will be 
rad with pleasure. If it does not greatly add 
‘0 our geographical knowledge, it adds some- 
thing to our knowledge of the people; and, 
a recommendation to light readers, it con- 
re some striking descriptions and interesting 
stories, 

Capt. Burslem and his companions (they were 
«companied by an escort of thirty Affghans 
and eighty Spahis, designed to protect a trea- 
sure sent to Bameean,) left Cabul in June; and 
took the road leading through Bameean to 
Balkh, crossing the Khoosh mountains. A few 
days travel brought them to the banks of the 
Cabul where the Captain determined to try his 
_ in fishing. He had neither rod nor line, 
ok nor net; but a “ willow stick, and a bit of 
me —with, probably, a bent pin—was enough. 
gw tells us, which had not yet learnt 
pe. pen man, were as primitive as his 
i a ; the bait with extraordinary 
tien a low fish, usually so loth to be 
ar — so infatuated as to run to the hook, 

si id “astonish the natives” :— 
pane, ecuPation atjracted the attention of a few 
by a a round me, and stood wonder- 
tice A, ‘tah —_ attached to the siring could 

sh from their native element. I 





endeavoured to explain the marvel, but was utterly 
unsuccessful; indeed, the peasants did not accept 
my explanation, which they evidently considered asa 
fabrication invented to deceive them and conceal my 
supernatural powers.” 

Well may our author call the Affghans “a 
simple race !’’—and, in some respects, he may 
be right, too, in terming them “ inoftensive.”’ 
One of their good qualities is mildness to their 
slaves; who, indeed, are treated more kindly 
than even servants in England—something like 
humble dependents of the family. But they 
are proverbially treacherous, and blood-thirsty 
in the extreme. 

Near Bameean, our author hears ‘ A Tale of 
the Dragon’s Mouth,’—a chalybeate spring, 
endowed with miraculous healing properties. 
There, the youthful son of Khan Thereef, 
through “ the mercy of God and the Prophet,” 
was disenchanted from the effects of “the evil 
eye:’’ but the story, though characteristic of 
Eastern manners, 1s too long, and, we may 
add, too pointless, to be either transcribed or 
condensed. Similar reasons prevent us, too, 
from extracting the description of the Devil’s 
Cavern,—a wonderful work of nature, near the 
banks of the Koollum, a river having its source 
in the Khoosh chain of mountains. The khan 
of the country was not positive that the devil 
actually lived there,—but still, he said, it was 
very probable. If, however, the devil did not 
live there, it is certain that he had been there,— 
from the following tragical relation, given by a 
holy moollah who accompanied our author and 
his party to the cavern in question :— 

*¢*The name of the cavern is Yeermalik, and the 
fact of the matter is this,’ said he, settling himself 
in his saddle for a long story. ‘In the time of the 
invasion, six hundred years ago, of Genghis Khan 
the Tartar, seven hundred men of the Huzareh tribe, 
with their wives and families and a stock of provi- 
sions, took possession of this cavern, hoping to escape 
the fury of the ruthless invader, and never stirred 
beyond its mouth. But the cruel Genghis, after 
wasting the country with fire and sword, set on foct 
a strict search for such of the unfortunate inhabitants 
as had fled from his tyranny. His bloodhounds soon 
scented the wretched Huzarehs, and a strong party 
was sent to drive them from their place of refuge. 
But despair lent to the besieged a courage which was 
not the characteristic of their tribe; and knowing 
that, if taken alive, a lingering torture and crnel 
death would be their fate, they resolved to make good 
their defence at every hazard. The mouth of the 
cave was small, and no sooner did the invaders rush 
in than they were cut down by those inside ; in vain 
were more men thrust in to take the place of those 
slain ; the advantages of position were too great, and 
they were obliged at length to desist. But Genghis 
was not to be balked of his victims, and his devilish 
cunning suggested the expedient of lighting straw at 
the mouth of the cave to suffocate those inside, but 
the size of the place prevented his plan from taking 
effect ; so he at last commanded a large fragment of 
rock to be rolled to the mouth of the cavern, adding 
another as a support, and having thus effectually 
barred their exit, he cruelly abandoned them to their 
fate. Of course the whole party suffered a miserable 
death, and it is perhaps the spirits of the murdered 
men that, wandering about and haunting it, have 
given a suspicious character to the place; but,’ con- 
tinued he, rather dogmatically, ‘the devil does not 
live there now—it is too cold!’ ” 

Our readers need not be told that Genghis 
Khan has had his modern imitators. 

The extortions of the local governors, their 
contempt of justice, and the sufferings of the 
people subject to their hateful yoke, may easily 
be inferred from the following characteristic 
incident :— 

“ On arriving at our encamping ground, on the 
3rd of July, about four miles and a half beyond 
Syghan, a poor villager, a vassal of Mahommed 
Ali Beg’s, to whom the fort of Syghan belonged 





previous to its cession to the British, came to com- 
plain that some of our baggage animals had injured 
one of his fields by trampling down his grain. 
Upon enquiry his story was found to be correct. 
Mahommed Ali Beg happened to be paying us a 
visit when the man presented himself, and wished 
to drive the poor fellow away to prevent his troubling 
us; and great indeed was the wonder and astonish- 
ment shown by all the natives about us when Sturt 
desired that the peasant should receive ten rupees 
as compensation for the damage done to his crops. 
Loud were the praises bestowed upon our exira- 
ordinary justice ; and Mahommed Ali Beg, forgetting 
the line of conduct he had but a moment before 
advocated, delivered the following expression of 
his reformed opinion in a loud pompous tone, 
whilst his followers listened open-mouthed, to the 
eloquence of their now scrupulous chief: * Although 
the Feringhis have invaded our country, they never 
commit any act of injustice ;’ then, having deli- 
vered himself of this inconsistent speech, he lifted 
a straw from the ground, and turning round to his 
audience, continued: * they don’t rob us even of the 
value of that; they pay for every thing, even for 
the damage done by their followers.’ Corporal 
Trim’s hat falling to the ground was nothing to the 
effect produced by the comparison of the straw; 
but, alas for human nature! I had but too strong 
grounds for suspecting that, of the ten rupees 
awarded to the peasant, seven were claimed by 
Ali for having induced the Feringhis to listen to the 
claim !” 

Unfortunately, the love of oppression and 
plunder is not confined to the great ;—-it per- 
vades all ranks of Affghan society. The fol- 
lowing is amusing, notwithstanding the bar- 
barian practices which it indicates :— 

“The Afighan soldiers of our escort did not much 
relish the discipline I enforced. A complaint was 
made*to me in the course of the day by a peasant, 
that these warriors had most unceremoniously broken 
down hedges, and entering his apricot orchard, had 
commenced appropriating the fruit, responding to 
his remonstrances with threats and oaths. I thought 
this a fine opportunity to read my savages a lecture 
on the advantages of discipline and regular pay. I 
asked them whether they were not now much better 
off than when employed by their own countrymen, 
and whether they expected to be treated as regular 
soldiers, and still be allowed to plunder the inoffen- 
sive inhabitants? One of the men, who was evidently 
an orator, listened to me with more attention than 
the rest, but with a look of evident impatience for 
the conclusion of my harangue, that he too 
might show how well he could reason. ‘My Lord,’ 
said the man, putting himself into an attitude worthy 
of the Conciliation-Hall, to say nothing of St. 
Stephen's, ‘my Lord, on the whole your speech is 
very excellent: your pay is good—the best, no 
doubt, and very regular; we have not hitherto 
been accustomed to such treatment; though you 
brought the evil, the remedy has come with it; your 
arrival in Cabul has so raised the price of provisions 
that we could not live on Affghan pay ; we have, 
therefore, entered the service of the foreigner; but 
had we received the same wages we now get from 
you, we should in our own service have been gentle- 
men.’ Here the orator made a pause; but soon 
imagining from my silence that his speech was 
unobjectionable, he boldly continued ; ‘ but there is 
one powerful argument in favour of the Amcer’s ser- 
vice, ke always allowed us on the line of march to 
plunder from every one ; we have been brought up in 
this principle (/) since we were children, and we find 
it very difficult to refrain from what has so long been 
an established practice amongst us: we are soldiers, 
sir, and it is not much each man takes; but the 
British are so strict, that they will protect a villager 
or even a stranger:’ this last sentence was evidently 
pronounced under a deep sense of unmerited oppres- 
sion. ‘But,’ continued he, ‘look at that apricot 
orchard on the right, how ripe and tempting is the 
fruit ; if we were not under your orders, those trees 
would in a moment be as bare as the palm of my 
hand.’ ‘ But,’ I remarked, * would not the owners turn 
out and have a fight; is it not better to go through 
a strange country peaceably and making friends? 
‘They fight,’ answered my hero; ‘oh! they are 
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Uzbegs and no men, more like women—one Affghan 
can beat three Uzbegs.’” 

Capt. Burslem visits the ruinous castle of 
Zohawk, “situated on a hill commanding the 
high road from Toorkisthan, over the Irak and 
Kalloo passes ;”” and this circumstance enables 
him to give us a very tragical story, unfortu- 
nately too characteristic of Mohammedan doings. 
The structure in question, so intimately con- 
nected with melancholy associations, derives its 
name, we are told, from Zohawk Khan, a rob- 
ber chief, who flourished centuries ago. He 
was not its founder; but his long residence 
there, with a numerous and lawless band, gave 
it a notoriety dreadful even in Asiatic annals. 
This man had been a Turkoman slave ; but his 
genius investing him with an ascendancy over 
others of the same class, he organized a deter- 
mined band, whose first act was to murder 
their masters, At the head of these ruffians, 
he left the country; plundered the people 
wherever he came, and committed many atro- 
cities,—until he reached the neighbourhood 
of the castle which bears his name. The 
owner of this fortress was an old chieftain, who 
had formerly been a kind master to Zohawk’s 
parents; but claims like that were nothing to 
the latter :— 

* Regardless of the memory of past kindness, 
the ruffian determined to possess himself of this 
place, and under the pretence of craving the hos- 
pitality of the rightful owner, introduced himself 
and fellow villains into the fortification. In the 
dead of the night, according to a preconcerted plan, 
the robbers rose from their place of rest, and 
stealing to the sleeping apartment of the chieftain, 
murdered him; the affrighted garrison craved for 
life, but one after another were placed in irons 
to be disposed of as slaves. The freebooter, now 
master of the fortress, assumed the title of Khan, 
and commenced that career of ruthless cruelty and 
depravity which, more than anything else, causes 
his name to be remembered and his memory cursed 
by the present inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
The government of the self-styled Khan was a reign 
of terror, and many were the nameless atrocities 
committed within the walls of the castle. He had, 
however, one confidant, whom he believed faithful, 
but who, from interested motives, submitted to the 
savage passions of his master, and being the chief 
eunuch of the harem, had great influence in that 
department. It was the custom of Zohawk Khan 
to choose the autumn of the year for the season of 
his predatory excursions; and it happened that, 
while absent with the flower of his force on one of 
these death-dealing expeditions, a conspiracy was set 
on foot, the principal agitator being the eunuch of 
the seraglio. It was determined that on the evening 
when the chieftain was expected to return, a general 
feast should be given to those remaining at home, 
with the double view of rendering the men who had 
not joined in the conspiracy incapable from the 
effects of debauchery in siding with Zohawk, and 
of exasperating the ferocious chieftain, who was 
known to be averse to any revelry during his ab- 
sence. ‘The favourite wife summoned all the harem 
to a feast, whilst a copious allowance of intox- 
icating liquor was served out to the minor por- 
tion of the garrison. The wine soon produced the 
required effect, and in the midst of the revelry and 
uproar the Khan appeared at his castle gate, and 
without inquiring the cause of the tumult, in- 
stantly proceeded to the harem, and lifting the 
Purduah, stood in the presence of his wives. ‘What 
is this?’ said he, glancing savagely round.—t We 
expected your return and have prepared a feast to 
welcome you,’ was the ironical reply of the fa- 
vourite wife, who at the same time trembling in her 
limbs scarce dared to face the enraged tyrant. ‘It 
is a lie, offspring of a Kafir; you shall pay the 
penalty of your disobedience of my orders. Here, 
Saleh, take her and throw her over the battlements 
into the river;’ but ere the reluctant eunuch could 
enforce the cruel mandate, the woman raised her 
hand, and with a small dagger pierced herself to 
the heart. 





should be dealt with in the same way, and seeing 
the eunuch hesitate, drew his Persian blade and 
rushed at him; but ere the sword fell, the knife 
of Saleh was sheathed in the ruffian’s breast. The 
news of his death spread rapidly through the castle; 
then followed the strife of war. The Khan's party, 
though in number nearly double that of Saleh, 
were wearied with their recent foray, and after a 
desperate conflict of three hours they were driven 
into one of the wings of the castle, and butchered 
toa man. Blood flowed in almost every apartment ; 
broken swords, daggers, and matchlocks lay in all 
directions, showing how terrible the strife had been. 
And now, when Zohawk’s party had been exter- 
minated, a murmuring arose among the victors as 
to who should be the chief, and Saleh, perceiving 
that he should gain nothing for the exertions he 
had made, demanded permission to leave the castle, 
taking with him as his sole share of booty his 
sister, who was an inmate of the harem. His terms 
were immediately complied with, and the wary | 
eunuch lost no time in quitting the scene of blood. | 
Those remaining agreed to defer the election of 
a chief till they had refreshed themselves after their 
labours: in the heat of intoxication blood again | 
flowed, and after passing the whole night in drinking 
and fighting, morning appeared to eightcen survivors | 
of the fray. Each still claimed for himself the chief- 
tainship, and while still wrangling on the subject, 
one of the wounded partizans of Saleh, unperceived 
by the drunkards, secreted a large bag of powder in 
the room, and igniting it by a train with his slow 
match, crawled out of the castle. The explosion 
was terrific; down toppled tower and bastion, enve- 
loping in their ruins the remainder of the garrison, 
and the castle was in a few moments reduced to the 
shapeless mass which it now presents. The wounded 
author of the catastrophe alone escaped ; but the 
knowledge of his crimes prevented him from return- 
ing to his country, and he wandered for many years 
about the blackened walls, the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood, who considered him an evil spirit. He 
subsisted on herbs growing on the adjacent moun- 
tains, till at last he disappeared no one knew where. 
Since that period, the fortress has never been the 
resting-place of the traveller or the haunt of the 
freebooter.’” 





Whether this relation may be relied on or 


not as fact, we shall not inquire. It seems 
somewhat overcharged with horrors—though it 
is not unparalleled in Asiatic history. It cannot, 
however, be so old as the relater seems to think, 
for the use of gunpowder (whatever may be said 
of the invention) is not so ancient in Asia as in 
Europe. 





The Wild Irish Girl. By Sydney Owenson, 
Edited by Lady Morgan. Colburn. 
Tuts is a new volume of ‘ Colburn’s Standard 
Novels,’ containing an old favourite introduced 
by a prefatory address. We need not tell the 
world what manner of thing this was sure to be, 
—like all Lady Morgan’s writings, a genuine 
Irish Melody, parcel sad, parcel gay. The ex- 
perienced Woman, apologizing for the rhapsodies 
of the girlish Poetess, is a part which few could 
play so gracefully as our authoress ; though in her 
case some of the difficulties are smoothed by a 
self-consistency in views, fantasies and feelings, 
which all—especially all women—do not retain | 
from girlhood to maturity. Sydney Owenson 
had instincts for more than mere romantic ad- 
venture, when, fresh from the Old House in 
Connaught, she poured out (it is rather an out- 
pouring than a piece of construction) ‘ The | 
Wild Irish Girl.’ Lady Morgan’s knowledge | 
of the world has not utterly effaced “ the fresh- 
ness of morning” from her  style,—because 
it is still “of or belonging to” her feelings. 
Her pen cannot be put to paper, it would seem, 
without the act exciting a certain conscious 
enjoyment, and evoking a crowd of allusions, | 
illustrations and imaginings which at once | 





instantly commanded that four of the other women | and of such as go on making bricks when the | 


| gracious desire of some dear’ old contem 


supply of straw is come to a 
car fen the lady confesses :— & Tatu 

“ The author of the following tale, having lived 
be once more the proprietor of some of her earl 
literary productions, and thus, as it were, to cs 
her own posterity (the only posterity she may, haply 
ever reach, ) has been tempted to re-publish "Ths 
Wild Irish Girl,’ (no longer extant) by the liber 
offer and encouragement of an eminent Publisher 
She has also been further induced to do 80, by the 
ders, who were as young when they ie wan 
was the author when she wrote, it. They “te 
ever, may mistake the memory of their own plea 
sant sensations, at the time, for the merits Of the 
work, and give it the distinction of a tradition 
favour they will probably be unable to perpetuay 
to their succeeding generations. * * * A first hook 
like a first love, is generally a thing to beg lt 
ashamed of,—a juvenile indiscretion, (more pleagan, 
in its passage than in its Tetrospect) ; and in the 
attempt of the Editor of the present edition of 
‘The Wild Irish Girl’ to correct its incorrigible 
errors of style, the author of ‘Woman and be 
Master’ has often the same doubt of personal iden 
tity, which the ill-used mistress of the wicked 
‘little dog Stout,’ expressed in the well-know 
stanza of, 

Oh, quoth the little woman, sure this be none of L 
The doubt of identity, however, applies only ty 
the over-charged style, and exaggerated and yer 
youthful opinions scattered over the work of on 
who loved Ireland not always ‘ wisely, and some. 
times perhaps ‘too well.’ For Ireland, like a fair 
frail woman, more flattered than served, has suffered 
as much from the homage of her admirers as fron 
the calumnies of her foes.” 

Lady Morgan’s subsequent reasonings on 
Ireland’s Past and Present are not the leas 
worthy contributions to the history of its co- 
dition now current :— 

“With respect to the groupings and condition of 
the agricultural population of Ireland, sketched in 
the following pages, they were stereotyped at thetime, 
from the living originals, as they presented themselves 
to an impressionable imagination, and to the symp- 
thy of unreasoning instincts, 

Whose pity gave, ere charity began. 
Treland was then, in the reign of George IIL, what 
Spenser described it in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and what the * Times Correspondent’ found it in the 
days of Queen Victoria— the most wretched cow- 
try that is under heaven.’ But the agrarian discon. 
tents were then, ‘ though deep not loud,’—and though 
occasionally breaking forth into the wild justice of 
self-redress, or rudely associated in banded violence, 
they were not yet systematized into secret tribunals 
of vengeance, nor armed for the daring crime of ope: 
assassination. The relative condition of landlord and 
tenant, false and bad as it was in Ireland, was then 
still relieved by a feeling of clanship, and by a primi- 
tive and social intercourse between the country 
gentleman and the peasant,—un productive, indeel, 
of any substantial or permanent good, but which had 
still something of the old feudal character of more 
cordial, though not more civilized times. The daily 
relations of life between the rich and the poor (whom 
the civil wars and ‘troubles’ in Ireland had former 
associated in a common cause against a common 
foe,) were still almost familiar, though in their forms 
somewhat abject. The people had not then been 
taught ‘to know’ that they were ‘more wretched even 
than they felt,’ by the vague, but inflammatory pr- 
mises of interested politicians, destitute of all practic 
results or probable accomplishment ; their keen sen 
of suffering was not then sharpened by the rhetori¢ 
of personal vindictiveness, nor their strong energies 
wasted on the pursuit of an unattainable object, whose 
possession, to judge by past experience, might bes 
doubtful good! ‘Their natural and national joyous 
ness of spirit, then, still broke forth in wild impulses 
of occasional hilarity ; they were susceptible to - 
charms of music, the native passion of their artist 


| temperament; they were alive to the impression 0 


humour; misery then found time to laugh; — 
paused to dance; ‘ Erin had, indeed, the tear, v - 
had also the smile, in her eye ;’ and the buillian 


Unmoved by her tragic fate, Zohawk | remove her from the catalogue of the diasés, | sallies of the higher orders, and the sly fun of the 


lower, then created for, and sustained in, Ireland 
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for unrivalled se eis talent 
ah i ding into a tradition. It is, however, 
eich na atthe present state of things is but a 
a state;’ that the humour and genius of Old 
Jreland though latent, are not extinct, and that the 
obtrasive advocacy of an obsolete phase of society, 
indulged in by‘ young England's’ cadet-brother, ‘young 


as 
re tation 


, 
Ireland merrier fool of the two, but quite as mad, 


conviction to the fact, that ‘en avant,” (or 
s its own Celtic mother tongue, Faugh na ballah,’) 
is the true epigraph of the age,—as it was the cry 
that led to victory the bravest of Irish captains, at 
the head of the bravest of Irish troops. Henceforth, 
on, their ancestors were fools so long, 
pay the youth of Ireland bear in mind, that the 
‘ ressors of their country have never prospered 
but by the disunion of her sons; and give the full aid 
oftheir talents, and honest (though, with due submis- 
sion not always wise) patriotism, to theaid of Ireland's 
Jong-tried friends,—now, for the first time, led on by 
Jrishmen, who may well expect to be received in their 
onset with the dear old Irish and cordial ‘ all hail’ 
of Cead millefaltha, Sucha state of things is the 
tre ‘Repeal of the Union.’ It is the fusion long 
yanted to the pacification of Ireland, and the gene- 
nl happiness of the greatest empire of the earth 
only the greatest because the freest. It will be the 
first alliance between the sober experience of the 
yast and the practical philosophy of modern times, 
applied to the remedy of the greatest of Irish evils— 
the poverty of the people,—the true source of their 
crimes! It will bethe manly prose of reason, blend- 
ing with the brilliant poetry of patriotism, like— 
The rainbow that hangs in our skies! 

cheering the present, and brightening the future. 
Under such blessed auspices, confidence will arise 
inall, the rich and the poor; the bright fires of Irish 
vit will again rekindle, and the Irish harp (to use 
aphrase of the old bard, Carolan, in the halls of The 
O'Connor Don,) will‘ once more have the old sound 
init” 

We must still take a few more words from 
this preface; and these shall be neither the 
allusions to the reception of ‘The Wild Irish 
Girl’ in England and Ireland, (with a retro- 
spective slap at certain reviewers,) nor the 
notices of Miss Owenson’s one dramatic effort, 
which shortly succeeded it, and her musical 
publication of Irish melodies, which shortly 
preceded Mr. Moore’s,—but the closing passage, 
nwhich the personal allusions and explanations 
7 “4 happily, as they are allowably, intro- 
uced :— 

“There are three events, (says Swift) which must 
precede the blessings of Irish prosperity.—First, a 
liberty of trade ; secondly, a share of preferment, in 
all kinds, equal to the British natives; and, thirdly 
areturn of those absentees who take away almost 
oe-half of the kingdom’s revenue.’ Ireland has 
got her free-trade, and something more; she has 
now got her share in ‘ Irish preferment,’-—and her 
ligh places, official and judicial, are now filled by 
Irishmen, without reference to birth or creed; ab- 
tenteeism is reduced by one-third to what it was 
‘when her parliaments sat in College Green ;’ and 
twere, perhaps, even a consummation devoutly to 
te wished, that the penalty of absentecism were 
further levied on some of the resident Irish landlords 
of the Present day, who might well be spared,—and 
vho still represent a large portion of their class and 
caste as described by Swift, ‘in driving their tenantry 
‘0 emigration, because they conceive themselves to 
lie under cruel and exacting landlords, who have 
to further views than increasing their rent-rolls.’ 
Por there are still some resident landlords who mul- 
tiply the causes of Irish misery and Irish crime, by 
mithlessly sweeping from the soil of long and laborious 
aration the wretched cottier; with whom they 
pute even the ditch where his ingenuity enables 
im to raise a roof, under which to break his heart. 

h opinions, so freely hazarded by the eariy de- 
rete of all absentees, without reserve, may not be 

tyoung Celtism, ‘tout pure,’ may deem ‘national’ ; 

t the corroborating circumstances of the times 
prove them to be rational. Words are but relative 
W their value and signification ; they have no un- 


vill yield 





alterable purport: there are epochs in political 
society, when nationality, both as a principle and a 
watchword, does good service. Such was the epoch 
when the Wild Irish Girl was written, and the Irish 
melodies were sung ; but that time is past,—and the 
word ‘absenteeism’ ought now only to be levelled as a 
reproach, where it violates a duty,—the duty which 
all owe to the soil or spot whence they derive their 
means of existence. ‘If property has its rights, it 
has also its duties,’ said the most honest and able 
Under-Secretary of State for Ireland, of the most 
sympathising and popular of her governments, But, 
* Ov il n*y a rien le roi perd ses droits; and should 
the well-used and worn-out stigma of ‘ absenteeism’ 
be directed against the writer of this sketch by com- 
patriot invective (which has never spared her), her 
defence is this, that her property in the land of her 
birth, was ‘personal,’ not ‘real,’ and that the tenant- 
farm of adrawing-room balcony worked for the raising 
annual crops of mignonette for home consumption, 
was the only ‘¢erritorial possession’ in Ireland she 
ever enjoyed. Her removal from that land of un- 
easy sensations to which she owes her birth, was in 
deference to a duty sanctified by God and man, and 
paramount to all others,—it wasat the desire of one, 
who had left his own great and happy country, for 
the adoption of hers, and for the sake of that cause 
to which for more than a quarter of a century he 
devoted his time, his fortune, his talents, and his 
prime of life ; it was after the battle of Catholic 
Emancipation had been ‘fought and won,’ and the 
great league formed for its consummation was broken 
up, and dispersed, that he became desirous to return 
‘ to die at home at last, (alas)—and where he placed 
his solitary survivor, she hopes to pass the scanty 
fragment of life still reserved to her, without reproach, 
as without the consciousness of deserving it; for 
under all circumstances of weal or woe,— 
Le pays ot i’on doit vivre, 
Est celui, of l’on vive le mieux.” 





Letters from Italy. [ Briefe, §c.] By a German 

Artist. Leipzig, Brockhaus; London, Williams 

& Norgate. 

Tuese letters have all the appearance of having 
been written for friends at home, with no view 
to publication. The sentiments are amiable— 
though sometimes dreamy; the style is copious 
and untrimmed,—such as is natural in familiar 
correspondence. The editors observe, in their 
introduction, that, while we have so many books 
about Italy, few artists have written on this un- 
exhausted theme. Perhaps it is scarcely desir- 
able that a painter should be also a writer. The 
painter's business is, from a mind filled with the 
images of beauty and sublimity which acountry 
presents, to reproduce them genially in his own 
province of Art ;—and where he attempts to do 
with the pen the work of the palette, we gene- 
rally find something unsatisfactory in the result. 
Words are better fitted for the conveyance of 
thoughts and associations than for the present- 
ment of actual objects to the mind. It is a 
mistake to attempt in one province of Art what 
can be more effectually done in another. When 
we find the novelist, proceeding in the fashion 
of the school to which Mr. James belongs, 
give us an elaborate description of a neighbour- 
hood, we are inclined to ask for a print of it 
instead. Freiligrath and Andersen have at- 
tempted painting in words; and frequently sug- 
gest pictures which, put on the canvas, would 
be glowing :—and, by way of illustrating our 
meaning, we will offer an extract from one of 
the letters before us; which, while it assembles 
many Neapolitan traits in a succession of 
sketches, hints how much more life-like these 
would have appeared in colours, or even in 
pencil-drawing :— 

Passing through a narrow street, full of busy shoe- 
makers, we came out into the Toledo. The noise 
which we had before heard was stillness compared 
with the clamours that assailed our ears in this broad 
but crowded street. There is no proper trottoir,—con- 
sequently, no bounded way for the carriages of all 
kinds that whirl incessantly along; yet the people sit 





on each side exposing their goods for sale, as if in 
the utmost quiet and security. Here, you are nearly 
treading upon one who lies sleeping in the street ; 
there a cripple is making his way through the crowd; 
further on sits a beggar. A gardener exposes his 
delicious flowers, which scatter perfumes as you pass; 
when lo, comes by a fisherman, declaiming aloud on 
the merits of his stinking fish. A seller of lemonade 
makes the air sweet with the fragrance of the citron, 
till a fellow thrusts between your nose and the lemons 
his ill savoured, oily cakes for Lent. A vendor ot 
ices is succeeded by a vendor of oysters and other 
“ frutti di mare,” and these by a butcher,—a baker, 
—a dealer in glass-ware,—a woman crving porcelain, 
to the accompaniment of a screaming child,—a bar- 
terer,—a linendraper,— vendors of cherries, figs, 
citrons, peaches, and apricots,—another beggar,— 
book and picture-dealers,—open-air cooks,—boote 
cleaners,—and all in your way! * * * Al! business 
seems to be done, here, out of doors. Think, teo, of 
the buyers whom there must be for all these sellers ;— 
ladies, dandies, gentlemen, officers, travellers, sailors, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, monks 
and parsons of all classes, scavengers collecting ordure 
and screaming its merits, beggar-women with children 
half naked, or wholly au naturel, begging aloud or in 
pantomime, children playing,mothers suckling, groups 
of wretched lazzaroni, soldiers in various uniforms, 
day thieves,—I cannot namethem as fastasthey come! 
* * * Maidens make their toilet in the street ; yea, 
through the open doors you may see the people 
getting out of bed! Here a shoemaker or a tailor is 


| taking the measure of a customer’s foot or back,— 


there a monk is solemnly probing the conscience of a 
poor woman; here is a girl dictating a love-letter in the 
crowded street,—and there they are taking tickets for 
a lottery. One fellow is picking up the ends of cigars, 
to sell again. Then, there passes by a procession of 
nuns, proceeding to perform their offices at the 
houses of the sick, and chanting their litany through 
all this hubbub. An altar follows, carried by four 
men, and bearing the head of a dying Madonna. The 
people around take off their caps, assume a moment's 
aspect of devotion,—and then the noise begins again, 
* * This scene in the Toledo looks like a satire—a 
caricature on human life, and all its doings and 
strivings. “Tis a masquerade, like that of the Roman 
Corso, in Carnival time. * * A favourite mask is that 
of the beggar ‘dying of hunger.” One woman, with 
an infant in her arms, fell down at my feet asif dead. 
I was terrified and disgusted, because no one seemed 
to regard such a spectacle of misery ; nor could I 
believe it to be a deception until I saw the same 
performance repeated twice, in one day, by the same 
woman. * * After all the fine forms and features 
that I had seen in Rome, I was astonished that I 
could discover so few fine women in Naples. * * I 
can venture to affirm that, for some days, I gazed 
through the masses of people around me without 
observing a single handsome woman. * * We issued 
on the Molo: and here you might imagine all the 
business and amusements of Naples to be concentred, 
The place was crowded with men not quite half-clad, 
—lazzaroni, who offended the ears of the passer-by 
with coarse jests. They stood, lay, and sat at the 
theatre-door, delighting themselves with the drolleries 
as of Pulcinello. A company ina booth ate macaroni 
fast as it came out of the kettle: a family of beggars 
were grouped together on a dirty coverlet. Sailors 
and young women were confessing the secrets of their 
affections to the letter-writer—a hump-backed, old- 
fashioned fellow, in most instances. On the stone- 
work of the Molo sat an old sailor, with an oil-skin 
hat and a jacket swung over his shoulder, holding a 
manuscript and reading; and near him a company 
of cooks, with white caps and aprons—sailors, with 
white trousers, their straw-hats flung knowingly on 
their heads—soldiers—and other Neapolitans—all 
listening with the utmost eagerness. * * We stepped 
into a boat, and were rowed over the water. * * The 
city presented a new spectacle as the night darkened 
—that of an illumination extending all along the 
margin of the bay. The stationary lights of the city 
shone through a tremulous haze of golden red— 
marking the outlines of the streets and open places, 
while the moving lights of carriages went sparkling 
to and fro,—and all was reflected on the deep water 
of the bay. The scene was fairy-like. I could have 
fancied myself in a world of glow-worms,—or that 
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some spell had transformed the crowd into a people 
of will-o-the-wisps. * “ Before I had sufficiently 
enjoyed the vision, or reduced the manifold and 


wondrous impressions made upon my fancy to order, 
the noise of Naples was again sounding in my ears as 
we approached the Molo. We landed mid its hurry 
and confusion; and, after the sublime quietude 
enjoyed on the bay, the scene here, with its wild 
groups in the torch-light, had something of a de- 
moniac aspect. I could have fancied myself in some 
Pandemonian kitchen, when I saw the dark-brown, 
half-clad cooks, busy with their hocue-pocus, by their 
fires and tables with flambeaus stuck around. Wild- 
looking men, with black, snaky locks and eyes that 
shone like the torches, were devouring their macaroni; 
while a troop of lazzaroni went singing by, and the 
shouts from the booths and houses rivalled the cries of 
the open place. It seemed an Inferno,—not Dante's, 
but one where some jocose demon ruled the riot. A 
wretched cripple of a beggar followed me, with ab- 
jurations so terrible, that I almost fled from him as 
from a spectre. 

After these Neapolitan sketches, our author’s 
first sight of Rome may be recorded, as an 
instance how rare it is to hit the rational me- 
dium between cold scepticism and rhapsody; 
and it furnishes a contrast sufficiently striking 
to the first impression announced by Mr. 
Dickens :— 

We came by La Storta,—the last station in our 
way to Rome. Here I climbed the hill, and saw 
before me the cupola of St. Peter's! I cannot 
speak my emotion. I trembled with the excite- 
ment of the moment,—and felt inclined to shut my 
eyes. I could not breathe freely. Here, at length, 
lay before me the object of my long desires! Was 
I to find here all that had so haunted me—or dis- 
appointment in its place? I have had the same 
feeling on receipt of a letter which I have feared to 
open,—but never to such an excess of anxiety and 
suspense. What great and glorious things had been 
done in yonder city: There lay the heart of a 
great era in the world’s history—a broken heart 
to-day! What great and glorious things may I see 
and experience here! What riches may I gather, 
and transfer to our poor modern world! Here, 
where such myriads of men have suffered and 
passed away into oblivion, come I, a dwarf, to live 
and work! Here must I seize the artist’s crown,— 
or return, like a condemned sinner, disconsolate— 
hopeless! * * * T[ could protract thought no 
further,—but resolved my imaginings into a prayer 
that Heaven would have compassion on me. My 
mind grew calm ; and a resolution arose within me 
never, though all my hopes of fame should fade 
away, to despair,—but, nameless and unknown, to 
bide my time, and work on in secret all I could, 
ere I should sink into oblivion. 

The last of these sentences is worth remem- 
bering—and will suggest memories that make 
it significant. He who would devote himself 
to the artist’s work—as painter, poet, or musi- 
cian—should ask himself if it be to him such a 
work of love or of conscience that he is strong 
to persevere without the stimulants of fame or 
of secular reward. The artist who cannot do 
well without fame, may be assured that he can- 
not with it. The spirit of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode 
to Dury’ should dwell continually with him: 
for all other inspirations are transitory,—and 
often delusive. 


At Rome, our artist fell in with the partizan 
of an exclusive so-called Christian school of art 
—Overbeck ; and we are pleased with the fol- 
lowing plea for Catholicity,—which, even if 
driven from every other province, should surely 
find a refuge in the painter's studio :— 

Overbeck’s personal appearance made a melan- 


choly impression upon me. He is a tall, lank 
figure, with spare, short, fair hair. His eyes, 
set in deep hollows, have a dim, sad look; and 
there is a constrained smile about his mouth. 
He really looked like a prisoner in fear of his 
gaoler. There are in his conversation an over- 
strained modesty and humility, which do not 
make one feel at ease with him. I could not talk 


freely,—__but only asked a few short questions. 
When I looked at his works, he begged that he 
might be forgiven for showing me ‘ such insignificant 
things,’ or ‘ nothings‘—as he called them. He con- 
sidered himself ‘ fortunate’ in having found so much 
patronage ; but said it was a pity that such patronage 
had not been bestowed on some worthier artist. 
He prayed for permission to look at my pictures ; 
and, when I asked him if I might come again, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Heavens! if you think it worth your 
trouble, I shall be happy to see you!’ I could 
scarcely refrain from laughing at this, though I pitied 
him. Where shall the man who does not know his 
own worth find strength and courage to defy and 
despise the mean and miserable in Art, and to aim 
at the highest and best? This overdone humility 
must be affected. To speak, however, of Overbeck’s 
paintings.—The first that he showed me was, ‘ The 
Christian Artists’ Parnassus.’ Passing by, for the 
present, the idea of the work,—its execution is good. 
In the upper half of the picture sits the Madonna 
with the Child,—-penning some old sacred song, as a 
consecration of Art. On each side, near her, are the 
principal promoters of Christian Art: St. Luke asa 
painter—David as a musician—St. John as an archi- 
tect, holding a plan of the heavenly Jerusalem,— 
and Solomon asa sculptor, on account of his decora- 
tions for the Temple. Others who had some con- 
nexion with Art are here, as Noah, Moses, Aaron, 
&c. * * Now, though the work is well executed, 
and contains groups, heads and figures, where Over- 
beck shines in all his glory,—yet its general impres- 
sion upon me was unpleasant. Is not the design of 
this ‘ Parnassus of Christian Artists’ a contradiction 
—an absurdity? Either a// artists ought to be placed 
on this Parnassus, or neither is the hill for the Chris- 
tian artists. Is it not miserably one-sided and narrow- 
hearted to divide thus in the ideal world of Art those 
who were, alas! too much divided in the world of 
reality ? Should not Art be a reconciler ? Isit not her 
glory and beauty that she acknowledges as herchildren 
all who serve her faithfully? How can we conceive of 
Christian Art as thus existing of itself? Does the 
world’s history begin with the Christian era ?—or 
must we reject all the glorious things done before 
ourera? * * It is, surely, a pitiful theory, which 
would trace the origin of painting no further back 
than to the old monkish illuminators of manuscripts ! 
Art was regenerated, it is true, with the Christian 
era; but we shall not find in Christianity the origin 
of any one of the arts. The early Christians did 
not even attempt to originate,—building their temples 
on the wrecks of ancient architecture. 

This is our doctrine. The spirit of Art is the 
same in all ages—though its forms and mani- 
festations are as endless as the varieties of 
nature. To study its spirit, the artist should go 
to Rome—to the Middle Ages, and to Classical 
Antiquity; not for the reproduction of mere 
forms—a process which nature and genius alike 
abhor. 

As a specimen of the lighter gossip which 
these letters contain, we extract the following 
sketch :— 

Now, I have a comic story for you. You must 
not wonder if I shortly ask your consent to my mar- 
riage in Rome. At the corner of the street just op- 
posite to my lodgings there dwells a widow, who has 
a beautiful daughter—such a true Roman beauty 
that she might have been the motive to Raffael’s 
Madonna. I have walked by the house many times 
a day, to catch a glimpse of that delicious head. 
Unfortunately for me, however, other German artists 
here had made the same discovery ; and some, as 
unblushing as myself, posted themselves at the corner 
opposite the widow's house, to make a study of the 
beautiful girl. The consequence was that she with- 
drew from her usual seat at the window,—or only 
appeared now and then, when her little brother, who 
acted as a spy, assured her that the street was free 
from peepers. I felt so much interested (of course, 
merely as an artist) that I spoke to my landlady 
about the adventure—and asked if she could suggest 
a way to get the maiden’s portrait. She gave me 
encouragement ; telling me, however, that I must 
consult my parents on such an important affair,—for 
the beauty was a good Catholic, and it would, there- 





fore, be necessary for me to change my religion! 





This I took for a joke. My landlady. hoe 
serious,—and paid a visit to the widen a 
She returned full of encouragement stati 
the maiden had tittered with pleasure at 
her head aside, when she heard of my wishes 
assured that I was a young man of a ae 
family ;—how she had regretted the Necesgi 
quitting her window, saying that if I had rey fe 
as a spectator she would not have retired: 
had noticed all my peculiarities (as that I Wd 
straw-hat behind my back when approachi rd 
house) ;—how she had seen me eating om 
how I went out one day without shoes and prera 
In this last assertion my hostess remarked that th 
must be some mistake ; I had very good cloth he 
knew well—as she washed for me. Finally’ te 
widow had said that she must leave the peal 
her daughter's judgment. I became rather anxiou 
when I found that the offer had been Matrimonial 
instead of artistic,_and explained clearly to 
landlady the real nature of my intentions, She 
coolly assured me, however, that there was no other 
mode of obtaining admission into the widow's house: 
—and, indeed, I have heard others sav that lodginn 
can scarcely be gained in a Roman family where 
there are daughters, without holding out some hope 
of matrimony ; and that, after a short acquaintance 
the parents, or even the daughters, will inquire when 
you purpose fulfilling your intentions. The mi 

in this case, has gone so far that the beauty has 
already sent me her name, and intends to return the 
visit of my hostess. I shall probably see her—ey. 
plain myself as well as I can—get her portrait, if 
possible—and then adieu to this little romance! | 
want the beauty in a picture, without the burden of 
the reality. However, I shall be protected when | 
tell her that I can scarcely support myself—and that 
I have no inclination to change my religion, My 
German comrades are enjoying a laugh at my ex- 
pense—and salute me already as the bridegroom. 

We will make room for one more short ex 
tract,—with which we must conclude :— 

The labours of the artist are not to be devoted 
solely to his patron’s pleasure. He who buys my 
pictures must not say to me—* I would have it thus, 
and so you must make it.” No; the artist, and the 
true lovers of art, have their rights also. I have not 
only to please my patron, but to satisfy my own con 
science and my reverence for true Art. When I fee 
that Iam not prepared for a work, or would be 
likely to execute it ill, I prefer doing nothing to 
working for mere pay. No amount of gold can pur. 
chase back the fame and esteem which once I shall 
have lost. 

This breathes a high purpose. The writer of 
these letters was Erwin, the elder brother of a 
better known, though humbler artist, Otto 
Speckter. Erwin was born at Hamburgh, in 
1806. After long studies at home, he travelled, 
in 1830, through Germany,—and, by way of 
Venice, to Rome. In 1834, he returned to his 
native place; and commenced some frescoes in 
the house of Dr. Abendroth. But his labours 
were interrupted by his constitutional complaint, 
asthma:—and in November 1835, he died. 
“His great affliction,” says his biographer, 
“was the thought of his unfinished works.’ 




































POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

The Mountain Minstrel. By Evan MColl— 
The Dream of the Opium Eater. By Owen 
Howell.—IJmaginations and Imitations. By 
Hope.—Voices from the Crowd, and other 
Poems. By Charles Mackay, L.L.D.—Bd 
Thin; or, the Poor-House Fugitive. By W. 
J. Linton.— The Conquerors of Lahore, with 
other Odes and Sonnets.—The Year of the 
World. By W.B. Scott.—Poems. By 
A. Montgomery. 

Tue first volume in our list of this week cot 

tains the productions of a Highland peasant~ 

done into English for the sake, we supp of 

a market not to be found among the hills. ‘The 

labour was a lost one; for all our southert 

marts are overstocked with commodities of this 
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As fashioned by peasant hands, the 
oe may be deemed a curious and commend- 
“ one; but it has no value in the poetical 
heat of the world. The author is modest, 
calling himself a child in—not of—Poesy ; 

we are unwilling to judge him in language 
\ess palatable than his own. The sentence on 
his poetry, even while adverse, becomes a 
ies of flattery when administered according 
to the formula of his own Muse :-— 
There are some honest folk who would be 
What Nature never meant they should be; 
Your rhymers rank among this tribe— 
For instance, there’s myself, your scribe. 

The second title which we have placed at the 
head of our article—7he Dream of the Opium 
fater—belongs to a far more ambitious produc- 
tion; and the author has attempted in twenty 
juodecimo pages, and with a sort of balloon 

er, a fight that might have tired the 
ving of the eagles of song and exhausted 
the universe of thought, His fiction is that, 
mouming the loss by death of his bride, 
je drinks opium to drown memory; and 
under its influence, follows, in a dream, the 
jost Myrilla through all the wrecks and revo- 
lutions, moral and material, of the world’s 
ast and its future—including that last and 

test of all which surrenders it up to final 
judgment; and then, suddenly escaped out of 
that unspeakable tumult, finds himself walking 
vith Myrilla in a garden—which is Heaven. 
The very statement of such a scheme has a ma- 
jestic sound ; yet it is executed with only the 
commonplaces of the theme. Its veriest com- 
monplaces, however, have a sort of grandeur, 
which gives to this little production an air of 
pretension that we doubt not imposes on the 
author's self—and is not unlikely to impose on 
some others, at first view. A second thought, 


if they should happen to give it, will suggest 


that an attempt to cover such illimitable regions 
of thought with a pair of desk compasses, is a 
niscalculation of the same kind with his who 
night expect to hold the great deep in the 
hollow of his hand. 

As we are now expatiating in the domain of 
the transcendental, we will follow up ‘The 
Opium Eater's Dream’ by the Zmaginations and 
Initations ; and for this volume a very curious 
plea is advanced—one which we do not re- 
member to have seen urged by any writer 
before. It is not the cosiliness of the getting- 
w—which would have justified a fair amount of 
self-assertion; but merit is taken for “ the many 
beautiful pieces introduced as mottoes’’—the 
witerhinting, at the same time, (in modest guise) 
totheir several authors, that he has given as much 
us he has received, and that, if their lines illus- 
trate his text, his text reflects back an illustra- 
ton on their lines, Plainly, we do not our- 
selves see the great merit of this body of quota- 
lons,—without discussing the question of whom 
tt would belong to in case we did. In this 
“brightest tiara of poetry,” as the collector calls 
it, there are particular “ gems’”’ of which we can- 
hot detect the sparkle. Thus— 

7 Where we love we must also trust, 

* not very effective in a poetical tiara. The 
Writer says that “the extracts which he has 
lected are such as must reflect credit even on 
the great names which are attached to them.” 
he above epigraph is marked ‘ Anon.’ ;—and 
this time, therefore, we can agree with the author 
the volume—it reflects particular credit upon 

ly. 

Doubt her? Impossible! 
makes no very especial appeal to our sense of 
the beautiful. Nor are we greatly dazzled by 

¢ There is no place like home, 

a poetical brilliant. By the way, the reader 
may like to have an example of the manner 
wwhich this writer returns the lustre he bor- 


rows; and the following will serve as well as 
another :— 
My Own Home. 
“ There is no place like home.” 
Why is thy bridal wreath 
Gemmed, love, with tears? 
Why weep the memories 
Of early years? 
Why falls the pearly dew 
On thine orange flowers ’ 
Why yearns thy spirit now 
For bygone hours ? 
Hope, love, should wile away 
Shadows of pain! ; 
While away ? while away 9 
Let them remain! 
Why is thy spirit sad, 
Saddening mine own ? 
Why does remembrance bring 
Sorrow alone ? 
Why should thy childhood’s home 
Bid thee to grieve, 
Asked for a season 
That loved spot to leave ? 
The hour of returning 
Will be rapture in store! 
It is my home, love! 
My own home no more ! e 

An example, too, should be given of the 
author’s success when he ventures to shine 
without a borrowed light, and does his poetry 
on his own account—having nothing to pay 
back. But before committing our readers to 
the problems of this gentleman’s verse, it is fair 
that they should have such preparation as we, 
ourselves, had in the study of his prose; and, 
if they are able to unriddle the following— 
which we were not—they will probably have a 
larger faculty for the enjoyment of the poetry 
which follows it than we can command :— 

“To the same feeling may be ascribed the pub- 
lication of my book; and I yield to it, even though 
by so doing I may incur the charge of vanity: but 
Hope will hope ; and though I cannot pretend that 
the bright wishes which I am fond to indulge for my 
book, wishes which may easily be surpassed, or may 
never be realized, though it were untrue to say that they 
are not even now sometimes overshadowed by a 
cloud, yet, to trespass on a scene of lofty imagery, it 
is rather as by the partial eclipse of the sun, than as 
by the total eclipse of the moon, that this occasional 
darkness is produced: there is ever a ring, or a cres- 
cent of light beaming sweetly and softly over the 
passing shade, just as there are voices that whisper in 
the stillness of the night, and breathe faint echoes of 
joy, and love, and remembrance, until the sweet harp- 
ings of memory yield silently to the fuller tones, and 
the louder harmony, which throw their dim and mys- 
terious spell over the future.” 

If the reader has digested the foregoing pas- 
sage, itis probable that the following will not 
hurt him :— 

The Endearments of Love. 
In gentle sweet diminutives 
Affection fondly lives ; 
Thus lovers reckon bli ndne ss bliss. 
And make of ki ndne ss kiss. 

The author, it will be seen, is laconic in his 
poems, as well as in his quotations. We quote 
another, because it has the same title as that 
assumed by the author on his title-page, and 
may contain a mystery—if our readers can find 
it out :— 

Hope. 
Hope is the rainbow of the soul, 
The soother of its fears ; 
The heart may oft in sorrow grieve, 
But not be drowned in tears ! 

Dr. Mackay’s Voices from the Crowd brings 
us down at once into the region of the practical 
and to the poetry of humanity. We do not find 
that its tone is flattened by the sublimities amid 
which we have been soaring. The cries that rise 
up from the straining and striving crowd, amid 
the crush and tumult of great cities, utter, to 
the discriminating ear, many of the deep secrets 
of the human heart, and touch with prophet 
voice many of the most important social prob- 
lems. Mr. Mackay is a professor in that same 
school of poetical philosophy wherein the 





Atheneum has been a lecturer for many years. 





The application of its argument to his present 
volume shall be stated by himself :— 

“ Merely party themes,” he says, “may be unpoeti- 
cal; but there are politics higher and purer than 
parties, which he, for one, will never allow to be 
beyond the scope and sympathies of Poetry. The 
great cause of Human Progress in intellectual ele- 
vation, virtue, and happiness, has required at every 
period of the world the support of earnest and think- 
ing men. In this day it is more especially the duty 
of those who claim to be the teachers of the people 
—and if the man of letters be not a teacher of the 
people, he has mistaken his vocation—to aid, by 
whatever means may be in their power, the pro- 
gress of mankind from an imperfect into a higher 
and better civilization. With this object, not be- 
cause he has arbitrarily, or for any purposes of 
popularity, thought fit to devote himself to it, but 
because he could not choose but utter that which 
was in him, the following verses were written, and 
are now published.” 

Many of the poems now assembled into this 
little volume have already appeared, at inter- 
vals, by various other channels of commu- 
nication; but their collection here gives to them 
the character of a doctrine—of which the first 
set of stanzas in its pages may serve to our 
readers for an expression and example :— 

Clear the Way. 
Men of thought! be up, and stirring 
Night and day: 
Sow the Seed—withdraw the curtain— 
CLEAR THE Way! 
Men of action aid and cheer them, 
As ye may! 
There ’s a fount about to stream, 
There 's a light about to beam, 
There ’s a warmth about to glow, 
There ’s a flower about to bluw; 
There ’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray; 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLEAR THE Way! 
Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say, 
What the unimagined glories 
Of the day? 
What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, paper—aid it, type— 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLEAR THE way! 
Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day; 
And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 
Lo! the right ’s about to conquer. 
CLEAR THE Way! 
With that right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door; 
With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 
That for ages long have held us 
For their prey ; 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLEAR THE WAY! 

If the author of Bob Thin be well advised, 
he will seek to take his sentence, in respect of 
his volume, on the admirably ‘“ drawn’’ plea of 
their illustrations. These are rich in imagina- 
tion, variety, and grace; and would redeem a 
more impracticable comment than even the 
strange rambling one which has been made to 
run with them. Mr. Linton is an artist; and, 
under cover of such specimens of his fancy and 
pencil as are here produced, he need not care 
to hear us say of his written text, that the first 
part is about the most eminent specimen of 
doggerel that has ever come in our way,—and 
the second a piece of mysticism which opium 
may have inspired, as it did Mr. Howell’s, but 
which we should utterly despair of any admi- 
nistration of that drug enabling us to under- 
stand. 

The Conquerors of Lahore is a triumphant 
ode, struck off, amid the swelling of a father’s 
heart, for a son’s share in the triumph, and his 
safety; and, with the other poems which the 
volume contains, exhibit more of fancy and 
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freedom of hand than generally characterizes 
the Poetry of the Million. We need not say 
that the subject of the leading poem which 
gives its title to the volume, is not to our taste. 
—Of The Year of the World, when we have 
stated that itis ‘A Philosophical Poem on Re- 
demption from the Fall,’ it will scarcely seem 
necessary for us to say more: and of Mrs. 
Montgomery’s little volume—we will only say 
that the title of Poems which she gives to its 
contents needs the qualification of the title with 
which we head this series of articles. 





Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Evliy4 Efendi. Translated from the Turkish, 
by the Ritter Joseph Von Hammer. Vol. I., 
Part II. Printed for the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund. 

TWELVE years have elapsed since the publica- 

tion of the first part of the first volume of this 

work; which we reviewed at the time [No. 
331],—giving some account of the author, and 
of the nature of his undertaking. The part 

now before us is almost wholly devoted to a 

topographical and statistical description of Con- 

stantinople, as it existed in the early part of the 
seventeenth century ; interspersed with notices 
of the local traditions and superstitions to which 
the Turks so pertinaciously adhere,—and which 
have hitherto proved the greatest barriers to 
the introduction of European civilization. Some 
of these superstitions belong to a creed anterior 
to Mohammedanism; and were brought by the 

Turks from their cradle in Mount Imaus, when 

they first descended toserve as mercenaries under 

the khalifs of Bagdad. The legend of Bayazid 

II. clearly belongs to this class; for the notion 

of a material soul belongs to the Buddhism of 

Tartary, and is quite inconsistent with the doc- 

trines of the Koran:— 

“The last seven years of his life he ate nothing 
which had had blood and life in it. One day, longing 
much to eat calves’ or sheep’s feet, he struggled long 
in this glorious contest with his soul; and as at last 
a well seasoned dish of the feet was put before him, 
he said unto his soul: ‘See, my soul, the feet are 
before thee ; if thou wishest to enjoy them, leave the 
body and feed on them.’ At the same moment a 
living creature was seen to come out of his mouth, 
which drank of the juice in the dish: and after having 
satisfied his appetite endeavoured to return from 
whence it came. But Bayazid having prevented it 
with his hand from re-entering his mouth, it fell on 
the ground, and the Sultan ordered it to be beaten. 
The pages entered the room, and kicked it to death 
on the ground. The Mufti of that time decided, 
that as the soul was an essential part of a man, this 
dead soul should be buried; prayers were performed 
over it, and the dead soul was interred in a small 
tomb near Biayazid’s tomb. This is the truth of the 
famous story of Biyazid IT. having died twice, and 
having been twice buried. After this murder of his 
own soul, the Sultan remained melancholy in the 
corner of retirement, taking no part or interest in the 
affairs of government.” 

To the same source we ascribe the legend of 
the vapour from the tomb, which proved to 
Sultan Stileiman that he had unjustly put his 
son to death :— 

“Tt is said that the Prince was stabbed by the 
Sultan’s own hand; and that he is buried on the eastern 
side of Eyyib, amongst the poor of the town, where 
his turban, and a dagger cut in the stone, mark his 
tomb. It is related that Sultan Saleiman, having 
passed this grave one day, on his way to Kaghid 
Khana, directed these words to his dead son, ‘ Rebel, 
art thou become a monarch, or art thou dead?’ Thus 
saying, a black vapour arose from the Prince's grave, 
and Sileimén’s horse, affrighted, threw his rider. In 
the same moment the faces of Rustam Pasha and 
Charkab Ali, the favourites, grew black. Sleiman 
from that day got the gout; and Rustam Péshd’s face 
remained black during seventy days, after which, the 
skin coming off, it became yellow, as it had been 





before. Sdleiman now saw clearly that he had been 
led by Rustam and Chark4b to condemn his son, and 
wished them black faces in the other world for the 
reward of their black deeds.” 

But perhaps the strangest incident recorded 
in this volume is a prophecy, which has been 
fulfilled almost in our own days :— 

“It is averred, that when Sultan Selim I. defeated 

his father Bayazid ITI. at Chorli, the latter uttered 
the following imprecation: ‘O ye Selims! your days 
shall be short, and your victories many; you have 
taken from me the Khalifat at Chorli, and there you 
shall give it back.’ By the effect of this imprecation 
it happened, that both Selims died at Chorli, each 
after a reign of eight years and nine months. And 
it is said, but God knows best, that this evil effect will 
extend to all Sultans named Selim.” 
The tragic death of Selim III., nearly two 
hundred years after this passage was written, is 
one of those strange coincidences which severely 
tax scepticism.—But Evliyé assigns limits to 
these oracular predictions, in his account of 
“the well of souls” :— 

“Ifa person who has lost anything performs here 
a prayer of two rika’dét, devoting the merit of it to 
Yussif, and asking that great Prophet to describe to 
him what he or his relations have done amiss, a voice 
is heard from the bottom of the well describing the 
place where the lost thing or person is to be found. 
This well answers to everything except about the five 
hidden things, (which as the Prophet declared nobody 
knows but God), as for example, if any one should 
ask, * Whether the child in the mother’s womb is a 
boy, or a girl 7’ in that case no answer is returned but 
‘stay a little.’ I, the humble Evliy4, having myself 
inquired one day at this well, where my uncle Osman 
then was, and what he was doing, received the answer, 
that he was buying flour at Aidinjik, and would soon 
join me; he having arrived thirteen days after, I 
asked him where he had been, and what he had been 
doing on such a day, he replied, ‘that he had been 
buying flour at Aidinjik.’” 

The guilds of the different trades and pro- 
fessions in Constantinople, their precedence, 
their privileges, and their patron saints, are 
minutely described by Evliyé. To the obsti- 
nacy with which they maintain their ancient 
usages and exclusive rights the decline of 
Turkish trade must chiefly be attributed. It is 
amusing to find the corporation of thieves and 
footpads, the guild of bankrupts and.the guild 
of vagrant boys, regularly enumerated among 
the civic companies; but then they are, very 
appropriately, made dependent on the guild of 
hangmen. The corporation of divers elected a 
new saint, in Evliya’s time; who gave the fol- 
lowing very valid reason for his election :— 

“* Having one day, by order of Miastarli Mustafa 
Pasha, dived before Habeshowassi in order to obtain 
pearls, I met some crocodiles, who making towards 
me did not seem disposed to grant me pardon, and 
the largest of them swallowed me. I was not afraid, 
neither did I lose confidence, but finding myself in a 
dark place, where I could breathe, I continued to 
perform respiration, although I was unable to move. 
I now fancied I was going to be digested, and turned 
my thoughts to my Creator, of whom I begged deli- 
verance. In this perplexity I began to press the 
knife I had in my hand against the fish’s side, and to 
make the best work of it I could. I soon perceived 
that the lungs and liver remained without action, and 
some time after saw that the whole fish began to be 
melting. Collecting my spirits I dragged myself up to 
the mouth, and sallied forth with great intrepidity, but 
found myself, to my very great astonishment in 
another dark place, which I immediately conceived 
to be another fish’s belly, who had swallowed up the 
crocodile. Recollecting myself, I saw there was no 
possibility of getting safely out of his mouth, but 
taking refuge in God I cut open his side with my 
knife, and getting by that means again into the water, 
I came up and reached the shore in safety. Lying 
there on the beach, I saw the very same fish, from 
whose belly I had escaped, throwing himself upon the 
sea, and ejecting from his nostrils two streams, the 
height and size of a minaret, and then taking the 
direction of _Kharkova, cast himself ashore there, in 





Mustafé Pasha’s presence. The next day I ptes 
self in the road to join Mustafa Pasha, shone q 
was dragged on shore, and saw the very cleft é 
which I had made my escape, with the rest of 
crocodile found in the belly; this was avemel™ 
regular protocol, signed by authentic Witnesgeg”™ 
myself, poor Evliya, met at Kharkova the witne 
who vouched to me the truth of Nassir’s story. 

it as it may, most certain it is, that there are in the 
sea many crocodiles, and many divers who have 
had so lucky an escape. Jonas and this Nasir “ 
the only examples known. The divers pass in ‘. 
public processions stark-naked, erying ‘0 Al} < 
O All-bestowing.’ ” 

We have so few specimens of Turkish litera. 
ture translated into our language that we ho 
Von Hammer—or, as we should now call hin 
Baron Purgstall—will not delay the completion 
of this work. We anticipate more pleasure from 
Evliya’s narrative as a traveller than from his 
reports as a statistician. 


bya 


diving, 





Lives of Eminent Men of Fife. 
Edinburgh, Macphail. 
Tne writer of this otherwise meritorious volume 
indulges in a vein of indiscriminate sarcasm: 
which, bringing his sincerity into dispute, makes 
his opinions of doubtful value. There is, never. 
theless, inits pages, too much of curious literature 
for the work to be passed over without notice — 
while the vivacity of its style renders it pleasant 
reading. In matters of taste and intellectual 
appreciation, Mr. Bruce may require frequent 
correction; but his biographies are conducted 
with so much spirit and exhibitso much research 
that they deserve more than ordinary attention, 
The first of his lives will command it,—being 
on the subject of the famous Michael Scot, 
This subject Mr. Bruce has treated with care 
and novelty ; correcting several current error, 
and disposing of the attempt to claim Michael 
Scot as an Englishman. Roger Bacon, bis 
cotemporary, speaks of Michael as a native 
of Scotland. In the unpublished treatise, De 
Linguarum Utilitate, mention is made, by the 
former, of four writers who had distinguished 
themselves by translating works into Latin— 
* Alii vero quiinfinita in Latinum converterent, 
ut Gerardus Cremonensis, Michael Scottus, 
Aluredus Anglicus, Hermannus Alemanus.” All 
four writers, it will be seen, are designated by 
their different countries. Boccaccio, who wa 
born about twenty-three years after Michael’ 
death, bears the same testimony. Leland, Bale, 
and Pitts (the latter two copying the first 
claim him for England. The use made of this 
celebrated magician in ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ is familiar to our readers; but the 
poet has mistaken his individual identity. He 
has confounded Michael Scottus with Sir Michael 
Scot, of Balwearie; who, at a later period, went 
over with Sir David (or Michael) Wemyss, 
Norway, to bring over the Princess Margaret. 
To make this probable, the date of Michael's 
birth is stated to be in 1214; while Mr. Bruce 
carries it as far back as 1200—or even 119. 
We quote his reasons :— 
“Roger Bacon assures us that in the year 123) 
some of the writings of Aristotle had become known 
to the world through the translations of Michael Seat 
Such is the testimony of Roger Bacon, witiig 
between the years 1265 and 1268, about things pe 
sonally known to himself; and are we to believe 
with Sir Walter Scott that sixty years after this, the 
same Michael was actively engaged in the transact 
of important national business? All the conten 
porary authorities speak of Michael as being int 
height of his reputation about the period referred 10 
by Bacon. Riccobaldo, writing in 1298, and spe* 
ing of things of which he declares himself to hare 
been an eye-witness, fifty years before, expres! 
mentions Michael flourishing as the Emperor'sastit 
loger in the year 1233. The chronicle of Cesentt, 
already quoted, says that Michael was an 
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= 
and necroms 
Pipino, writin 
inthe year 1240. 


neer in the year 1238. Francisco 
g in 1314, talks of the fame of Michael 
Anthony Wood, following the 


ty of Bacon, expressly contradicts those who 
— Michael was flourishing in 1290. 
Univer. Oxon. 1. 


(Hist. et 
ntiquit. 121.) Among recent 
“riters, Wharton believes that Michael had trans- 
joa Aristotle so early as 1220; and Tennemann says 
vat he was living in Toledo in 1217, These last 
wn may possibly be too early ; but the authority 
of Bacon and of the early Italian chroniclers justifies 
ys in placing the time of Michael's greatest reputa- 
tion in the period from 1230 to 1240. But the truth 
ig that there is not one single writer at home or 
abroad who says or even hints that Michael the man 
of learning was the same person as Michael the 
ambassador till we come almost to our own day. 
Wraton, our earliest historian, himself a native of 
Fife or Kinross, writing in 1420, says— 

To this passage thai ordaint hen 

Honorabil knyehts and gret men; 

Duelland into lyfe war twa, 

Thir the namys war of tha: 

Of the Wemyss Schir Dawy, 

Schyre Mychel Scot of Balwery: 

Thir war twa well commendyt men, 

And lowyd welle of lawte then. 

Our se than chargyd passyd tha 

Wyth all hast in til Norwa. 
Wynton’'s Cronykil, b. viii., ce. 1. 

Our next extant historian is Walter Bower, the con- 
tinuator of Fordun, who calls them ‘duo wmilites 
wientia et moribus preclaros, Michaelem de Wemyss 
et Michaelem Scot.’ (Scotichronicon, lib. xi., ec. 1.) 
It would certainly be a straining of the text to con- 
tend that the word scientia attributed to these 
ambassadors refers to Michael’s scholarship. In the 
meagre history of Major, the next in order (1521), 
there is no reference to any Michael Scot whatever. 
Boece follows (1527), and it will appear pretty clear 
that he did not think that the great scholar and the 
ambassador were the same man, when we find that 
at the end of the thirteenth book of his history he 
commemorates the learning of three great men of 
the tine—St. Thomas Acquinas, St. Bonaventure, 
and Michael Scot, ‘learned amongst the chief in 
medicine’ (Boethii Scotor, Hist., fol. cccii.—Paris 
1327); and in the beginning of the next book tells 
w that the noble knights sent as ambassadors to 
Norway were Sir John Scot of Albawore and James 
Wenis. Though these names are no doubt incorrect, 
the very inaccuracy proves that Boece did not con- 
fuund the ambassador with the Michael Scot whom 
hehad previously celebrated. Bishop Leslie in his 
valuable history (1578) makes distinct and honour- 
ablemention of Michael Scot, the scholar and reputed 
magician, but does not hint that he was either a 
knight or the ambassador to Norway. (Lesleus de 
rebus gestis Scotorum, lib. vi., p. 220.—Rome, 1578.) 
Buchanan (1582) mentions with praise the ambassador, 

but does not by any expression identify him with the 

wholar and magician. ‘ Legati in Norvegiam missi 

Michael, aut, ut alii habent David Vemius, et Michael 

Scotus equites Fifani illustres, et summe prudentia 

apud suos in illis temporibus habiti.’ (Rer. Scoticar. 

Hist, 1. viii.) The evidence of the English writers 

—Leland and Pitts—is of course inadmissible ; for, 

weing that these writers assume Michael as an Eng- 

Ishman, it could not be expected that they would 

admit that he was a landed proprietor in the Kirk- 

aldy district. The first attempt at a literary history 
wfScotland is the work of Dempster published in 

026, and he does not identify the scholar with the 

ambassador ; nor does his immediate follower, David 

Buchanan. David Chalmers, in his extremely worth- 
ie work De Scotorum fortitudine, doctrina et pietate 
(1631), does not allude at all to Michael Scot. 

Between these writers and Dr. Mackenzie (1707) we 

lave no literary historian, This last writer does not 

entify Michael the philosopher with the ambassador, 
bat tells us that he was born at Balwearie, the family 
fate, If it were allowable to take a hint from this, 
or suppose that the ambassador was the nephew 

a 8 astrologer, all difficulties would be 

Fit ee, and all doubts dispelled, and the glory of 
le and of the parish of Abbotshall would be equally 

secured,” 

~ facts of the life of Michael Scottus may 

di comprised in a few sentences. He was 
x at the University of Oxford; studied 

# Paris and other continental schools; after- 


said that 





wards delivered lectures on astrology at Padua; 
and became, according to Boccaccio, the ad- 
miration of Florence. From Italy, Michaei the 
Scot passed into Spain—which » te boasted of 
possessing the best schools of medicine, mathe- 
matics and magic—and spent some time at 
Toledo and Salamanca. This fact is alluded 
to in ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ :— 


A wizard of such dreaded fame, 

That when in Salamanca’s cave 

Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame. 
Toledo, Seville, and Salamanca were then 
renowned for the exercise of the Black Art. 


Michael translated, in Spain, Aristotle’s work | 


on the History of Animals, from the Arabic 
of Avicenna; and thereby acquired the notice 


of the Emperor Frederick I1.,—who invited the | 


translator to his court, and made him his astro- 
loger. To the patronage of this emperor we 
are indebted for Michael's subsequent works ; 
which are all dedicated to that munificent 
monarch. Mr. Bruce gives a clever analysis, 
in particular, of the book on Physiognomy, or 
De Secretis Nature ; in the course of which he 
finds plenty of opportunity for his satirical 
humour,—falling foul, more than once, of the 
craniologists and mesmerists. For instance, he 
compares Gall’s ‘Theory of Phrenology’ with 
Michael’s ‘ Theory of Sternutation’ :— 

“ Michael introduces his disquisition on sneezing 
in the following way—Sternuto, Sternutas, est verbum, 
et significat sternutare ; et hac sternutatio hujus nami- 
nis ipse idem actus est quasi dicitur sternutatio. There 
is a parallel case of what looks very like trifling in 
the introductory part of Michael's work, where he is 
speaking of the transitory nature of all human things, 
and says—Omnia transibunt—nos ibimus, ibitis, ibunt. 
These exercises were probably introduced by Michael 
in order to show his skill in the declension of verbs ; 
for it should be recollected that this was a most un- 
grammatical age, and that in Michael's time, such 
was the laxity which prevailed regarding the agree- 
ment which ought to subsist between verbs and their 
pronouns that the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
visiting the University of Oxford in 1276, felt called 
on to forbid, under threats of his displeasure, the 
practice then common at that seat of learning of 
using such expressions as Ego currit, tu currit— 
currens est ego, &c. (See Henry's History of Great 
Britain, v. viii., p. 173.) After giving this lucid 
explanation of the etymology of sternutatio, Michael 
tells us that sneezing is in fact nothing else but a 


fumosity of vapours which ascend into the head, | 


even intothe brain. The events which they prefigure 
are, however, it would appear, of some consequence. 
A certain number of sneezes made on entering on 
any business is lucky, and a certain number unlucky. 
One sneeze from any of the family in a house during 
the night is good, but two are bad. ‘Two sneezes 
made by any one during the night, and repeated for 
three nights running, signify either that one of the 
family will die, or some other great evil will happen 
or else some great good. In rising from bed in the 


morning one sneeze is good, but two are very bad. | 


If you have lost your horse or your ring, and are 
going out to look for it, one sneeze is a sign that you 
will find it, two that you will not. In rising on a 
Sunday morning one sneeze is bad, but three are 
good. Before eating, two sneezes are good, but one 
is bad. When a sick man in his bed gives one sneeze, 
that is bad; but two sneezes are good, and a sign 
that he will recover; in the case of a woman, however, 


in similar circumstances, one sneeze is a sign of | 


recovery, but two betoken death. The whole inter- 
pretation of sneezing is hemmed in with so many 
qualifications, exceptions, and considerations—arising 
out of the number of sneezes, the time at which they 


are made, the gender of the person sneezing, and so | 


on—as to render this branch of philosophy utterly 
unfit to guide or direct even the believer through 
life; while, at the same time, it is evident from these 
very circumstances that it is as pliable in the hands 
of a professor of sneezing as even the modern science 
of Phrenology itself. These exceptions and qualifi- 
cations are found in all superstitions, being invented 
by those who make a trade in them to meet all objec- 


tions that can be started to them, and to evade 
detection under any circumstances with those who do 
not see that these back-doors and means of escape, 
with which Sternutation and Phrenology are so am- 
ply furnished, are solid proofs of the utter falsehood 
of both.” 

It was while at the court of Frederick, as we 
are told by what is called history, that Michael 
performed some of his great feats of magic; by 
means of which he was enabled to transfer the 
viands from the kitchens of princes to his own 
table. He, Michael Scottus, was an alchemist 
too; a subject on which Mr. Bruce has some sen- 
sible observations. Michael wrote on alchemy; 
and also acommentary on the celebrated treatise 
on the Sphere, (De Sphera) by Johannes de 
| Sacroboso—which, for no less a term than five 
centuries, was esteemed a classic work, and 
| then fell into oblivion. So much for literary 
| immortality! says Mr. Bruce, on this and other 
| occasions. With his hero’s prophetic character 
| he deals as follows:— 

“With regard to Frederick, a prophecy has been 
ascribed to Michael, which is a fair enough illustra- 
tion of the kind of predictions by which a reputation 
for soothsaying has been acquired by modern diviners, 
The earliest writer who attributes this prophecy to 
Michael is Benvenuto da Imola, who in his commen- 
tary on Dante, written in 1379, says—* And observe 
that Michael Scot mixed necromancy with astrology, 
therefore he was believed to tell many true things; 
for he predicted certain things of certain cities in 
Italy, of which we see some fulfilled; thus is fulfilled 
what he said of Mantua— 

Mantua ve tibi tanto dolore plena. 
He predicted badly, however, the death of his master, 
Frederick, for he foretold that he would die in 
Florence, but he died in Florentiola (this is the name 
as given by this writer) in Apulia, and thus the 
Devil almost always deceives with an equivocation, 
(Benvenuto da Imola, apud Muratori, Antiquitates 
Italice Medii Avi, tom. i. p. 1182.) Such is the 
substance of Michael’s prophecy as given by various 
writers, some of them nearly contemporary with the 
events to which it alluded. * Michael the Scot,’ says 
another of Dante’s commentators, ‘ lived under the 
Emperor Frederick, and predicted to him the place 
where he must die, which, he said, was to be Flo- 
rence (Fiorenze), in which the said Emperor was 
deceived on account of an equivocal name ; for he did 
not die at Florence, the capital city of Tuscany, but, 
in Puglia, at a castle called Fiorenzola.’ (Grangier 








quoted by Bayle.) Benvenuto da Imola is, we 
believe, the original authority for attributing this 
prediction to Michael, but all the old Italian his- 
torians assure us that there was such a prophecy cur- 


| rent in Frederick's lifetime, and that it was known 
| to Frederick 
| avoid his weird, It is related by Ricordana Malaspina, 
| who died about 1280 (Jstoria Fiorentina, c. 


himself, who in vain attempted to 


139, ap. 
Muratori, viii. 970), trom whom it is copied by 
Giovanni Villani, who, however, does not allude to 
the author of the prophecy, though he was well 
aware, as we have already seen, of the reputation 
of Michael as a soothsayer. ‘The Emperor,’ says 
Villani, * being come to Tuscany, would not enter 
Florence, nor did he ever enter it, because he took 
care of that—finding it said by some devil (demonio), 
or in some prophecy, that he would die in Florence, 
and hence he was much afraid.’ (Villani, lib. vi. 
c.xxxv.) There is a variation in the account of the 
prophecy given by another old chronicler—Francisco 
Pipino—who adds some curious minute particulars 
to it. ‘Frederick,’ he says, ‘had learned from 
astrology that he would die at the iron gates when he 
should come toa town having its name from flowers. In 
the last day, therefore, of his life, when he was sick at 
Samnio, in a town the name of which is Florentinum, 
a bed was made for him in a chamber beside the 
walls of the tower, which the head of the bed touched. 
The gate of the town was built up in the wall, but 
the iron posts remained within. The Emperor 
caused examine what like the tower was inside. It 
was told him that jp that part of the wall where he 
lay there was a gate shut up and iron posts. Hearing 
this he began to meditate, and said, * This is the place 
of my exit already predicted to me. God's will be 
done. Here I shall die.”’ (Chronicon F. Francisei 
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Pipini, cap. xl., apud Muratori—Rer. Italic. Script., 
tom. ix.660). Thedeath of Frederick is thus related 
by Villani:—‘In the said year (1250), Frederick 
the Emperar being in Puglia, in the city of Firen- 
zuola, at the passage of Abruzzi took grievously ill, 
and now he could not save himself from his weird 
(augurio),as it was told him that he must die in Flo- 
rence, and, as we said before, for this reason he would 
never enter Florence, nor the city of Faenza; but he ill 
knew how to interpret the lying words which the 
Devil had told him, that he should die in Florence, 
and did not guard against Firenzuola.’ (Villani, 
t. vi., c. 40). This prophecy has been noticed by 
Maratori in his annals of Italy, who says of it, that 
‘it has the appearance of a lie, raised probably from 
Frederick having never, by any accident, entered 
into that city.” (Muratori—Annali d’ Italia, t. vii., p. 
241, Lucca, 1763.) We rather think that this isa 
harsh way of dealing with this venerable story, and 
we cannot see any great difficulty in believing, that 
out of a dread of a prophecy that he should die in 
Florence—Firenze, we should say, in order to do 
justice to the juggling fiend, whoever he was, that 
uttered it—-Frederick would not enter that city, and 
for fear of an equivocation also passed by Faenza, 
and yet was overtaken by fate in Firenzuola, or Little 
Florence. We think this supposition at least as 
reasonable as the other, that Frederick should by 
chance never enter Florence, All the historians of 
Italy tell us that Frederick made it his care never to 
enter Florence. A very early notice of this fact, as 
we presume it to be, is found in the history of 
Sozomenus Pistoriensis, written about the year 1294 
apud J, M. Tartinii, Rer. Italic. Script. tom. i., p. 118 
—Flor. 1738), and in recent times it has been 
recorded by the accurate Giannone, who has bestowed 
so much care on the history of Frederick. (Jstoria 
Civile, lib. xviii. c. 4.) It is remarkable in this story 
that it appears that Frederick—aware no doubt of 
what all the writers on the black art assure us, that 
the Devil never fully and fairly keeps the bargain on 
his side, even with those who have sold their souls to 
him, but has always some characteristic piece of 
swindling concealed in his part of the agreement— 
had taken precautions against being deceived by a 
mistake of a letter or two, seeing that he not only 
avoided Firenze, but Faenza also, thereby showing 
a prudent distrust in the honesty of those juggling 
fiends— 


Who keep the word of promise to the ear, 
But break it to the hope ; 


and yet, after all, was entrapped by a deceit quite in 
keeping with the usual proceedings of that unhappy 
spirit who ‘ was a liar from the beginning.’ ” 

The story of Michael’s own death is thus 
related by Mr. Bruce:— 

“Michael is believed to have left the court of 
Frederick some time before the death of his patron. 
The continental writers who have noticed Scot have 
assured us that he predicted regarding himself that 
he should die in a church, while others add that the 
prophecy still more specifically declared that it 
should be by the falling of a small stone of a certain 
weight on his head. In the vain hope of evading 
his destiny, Michael had invented a kind of cap or 
cover for his head, which is mentioned by various of 
the Italian historians, * When he found,’ says an old 
chronicler, ‘that he must die by a little stone ofa small 
weight, he devised a new armour for the head, which 
is commonly called cerebrerium or cerobatanium, with 
which he had his head closely defended. On a cer- 
tain day, however, while in church at the hour of 
sacrifice, at the showing or elevation of our Lord’s 
body, he, with his accustomed reverence, divested his 
head of its protection, the little fatal stone fell 
upon it and slightly wounded it. The stone being 
weighed in a balance, and found to be of the weight 
which he feared, he now, assured of his death, set his 
affairs in order, and soon after from that wound ful- 
filled the law of destiny. By his death being fore- 
seen in the way thus told, are verified the words of 
Flavius Josephus, the wise historian, who says, “ Men 
cannot avoid their fate, even although they foresee 
it.’”"’  (Chronicon F. Frans, Pipini, c. 50—Muratori, 
ix., 669).” i 

_ The other lives contained in this entertaining 
little volume, are those of Arnold Blair, Andrew 
Wynton, Sir Andrew Wood, Robert Henryson, 
Cardinal Beaton, and the famous 





Sir David Lyndsay, of the Mount, 
Lord Lyon, King-at-Arms. 
In each of them, some valuable results of 
original investigation are perceptible. The 
lives of Henryson and Lyndsay are peculiarly 
valuable to the literary student ;—to whom we 
cordially recommend the whole book. 





The Mysteries of Tobacco. By the Rev. Ben- 
jamin J. Lane. Second Edition. New York, 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Smoking and Smokers, un Antiquarian, Histo- 
rical, Comical, Veritable, and Narcotical Dis- 
quisition. Written, illustrated, and engraved 
by “To Bakxe,”— Snuff and Snuff-takers. 
Baker. 


Tue pair of books which are included in 
the above heading—American and English— 
Blast and Counterblast—have been for some 
time lying before us. Smoking, indeed, is emi- 
nently the Idler’s pleasure; and, accordingly, 
it was fitting that we should wait a lazy mo- 
ment “to play upon our pipe” a fantasia on 
these manifestoes. The Rev. Benjamin J. 
Lane, however, is somewhat too “ stimulat- 
ing’’ a companion for a lounging chair. He 
thumpeth his cushion,—and great is the dust 
therefrom—while describing the ‘ Mysteries of 
Tobacco’ as so many mysteries of ungodliness, 
After the Rev. Samuel H. Cox has prologue-ized 
in a letter to “the Right Hon. John Quincy 
Adams,” the Rev. Benjamin prefaceth his de- 
nouncing broadside with a few general remarks 
on Tobacco. The “ weed,” he saith, is a “‘ dis- 
guised foe,’’ wearing the garb of a “social, 
smiling friend.’’ Arsenic’s self, that known 
enemy, “with a louring brow, and the com- 
pressed lip of madness, and the naked dirk’’ (!) 
is less dangerous because less insidious.—Shot 
the First telleth us how M. Fontana palsied a 
pigeon’s leg by tobacco oil; also, the uses which 
Drs. Alcott, Fowler, and Bigelow made of the 
narcotic poison ; and further, citeth from Dr. Paris 
a repulsive case of snuff and butter ointment, and 
its hideous effects on a sufferer.— Shot the Second 
continueth the terrible tale, by reciting “ the 
influences of tobacco on the body.’’—Shot the 
Third goeth to the very heart of the mystery, 
—‘the influence of tobacco on the mind”! 
‘No tongue or pen,” saith the Rev. Benjamin, 
‘can describe the intellectual ruins occasioned 
by it. Jf angels ever weep over self-inflicted 
tortures, they have mingled their tears over the 
unspeakable wretchedness of the tobacco con- 
sumer.’ (!) Why, this far out-Trollopes Mrs. 
Trollope! and reads like a parody on her 
lamentation for the maidens of Germany, who 
are sad at heart, she says, over their cross-stitch, 
because their lovers zwé// smoke and spit on the 
floor! Let us next suggest a — for any one 
disposed to rival Mr. Danby’s celebrated picture 


of the Upas Tree. “Before, the prospect was like 
Eden,—afterwards, like a land of sepulchres; 
with the shrivelled carcases of tobacco con- 
sumers, sending up in clouds their poisonous 


exhalations, wafting contagion and death 
through the land”! O rare Benjamin! hadst 
thou nofear that, in preaching thus, thou mightst 
raise the ghosts of Isaac Newton and Samuel 
Parr?—Shot the Fourth striketh direct at ‘“ the 
Influence of Tobacco on the Morals;”—after 
reading which, simple-hearted persons will, 
en, wonder whether any customer of 

ribourg or Pontet or Lundyfoot can be found 
who keepeth any one among the Ten Com- 
mandments!— Shots the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh, are shots poetical, rhetorical and 
persuasive ; charged with anecdotes facetious, 
pathetic, and denunciatory—scenes of death and 
delirium,—bouquets of the calamities of chew- 
ers, and garlands of sarcasms against spittoons. 
Nevertheless, we doubt if all the Rev. Benja- 





min’s “sound and fury” will lead mayo 
those deep in the tobacco-sin to Tepent of their 
meerschaums and fill their snuff-boxes vith 

bonbons. When Aywyoc gives out bombast aboy 

the one orthodox manner of tying a craygt’ 
the solemn importance of putting the best ‘es 
foremost in entering a room, we sympathize 
and admire. The Greek is in his vocation 

Not so the Clergyman who, aiming at maki 
bad habit ridiculous, makes himself so by the 
manner in which he sets about it. 

With regard to the facts and fancies which the 
other book, in its jaunty “ silk attire,” contgj 
we have less to say.—But that, in these days of 
‘dissemination,”’ flat assertion becomes some. 
what perilous, we should have been disposed to 
assert that some of the matter contained jn the 
book, and some among its illustrations, are de. 
rived from the same source as much of oy 
‘legitimate’? comedy—the Boulevards of Paris, 
The anecdotes, faceti@, quotations assembled 
are commonplace rather than choice. Though 
anything rather than smokers professed, with 
a mere moment’s rummage of the storehouse, 
we could add half a dozen quaint and faneify] 
‘‘moralities” to Mr. Baker's collection—be 
ginning, to go no further, with the pleasant old 
poem, one verse whereof, or call it a whiff of 
song, shall close our fantasia. 


The Indian leaf doth briefly burn, 
So doth Man’s strength to weakness turn,— 
The fire of Youth extinguished quite, 
Age comes in embers, dry and white. 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Aristocracy of England; a History for th 
People. By John Hampden, jun.— The title of this 
book would enable anybody to anticipate the nature 
of its contents. It is, of course, a one-sided “his- 
tory,"—an effort to make the most (no matter by 
what means) of a subject popular with a certain 
party. Its great object is to render the aristocracy 
odious to all parties ; and to show (by implication at 
least, and sometimes more openly) the policy of 
abolishing the House of Lords. For such discus 
sions the Atheneum is unfitted :—but while we 
lend no countenance to the author's end, or the tone 
and temper in which he pursues it, we cannot deny 
that he has collected many truths not very creditable 
to certain families. The Pension List is an inevitable 
and painful instance. What is the proportion which 
men of genius and learning receive from the publi 
purse, ascompared with the money-allotmentsto those 
who have distinguished themselves by political subser- 
viency, or who have the good fortune to belong (ofter 
illegitimately) to the privileged order? ‘The facts 
disclosed by this annual document are too notorious 
for evasion ; and a pseudo-John Hampden is only 
labouring in his vocation when he exposes them; but 
a better and more philosophic temper would have 
given greater weight to the exposure. A aber, 
candid, dispassionate history of our English aristo- 
cracy, with an impartial estimate of the emoluments 
which some of them receive from the public, and 
the services which are so paid, would be a use 
work,— but must not be expected from “Joba 
Hampden, jun.” 

Confessions of a Humceopathist.—We had placed 
this on the medical shelves of our Library To 
intending to give an opinion on it in com 
some others on the moe subject. We find, how 
ever,—instead of a dry discussion of the ments ot 
infinitesimal doses, and the dangers of eating pepp® 
with roasted meat and mustard with toasted cheese 
a pleasant tale—at least an attempt to three ie 
artistic form the moral of homeopathy. UW ith this 
object in view, the author has drawn the life of about 
as awful a scamp, of the quack species, a8 a 
ever our fortune to hear of. He is, in fact, too mue 
of a cold, naked rascal for any one to take an interest 
in; and in this lies the fault of the book. 
career of an empiric would not be a bad subject 
Art; but the artist should well understand the deep 
feelings and terrible ignorance of those who — 
the dupes of the impostor,—and his hero should 
be wanting in some of those qualities that make mar 
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n° 979) 
tind sympathize with, whilst they tremble at, his 

: The hero of this tale has nothing to redeem 

snes. contempt ; and, throughout the whole story, 
ape wonder how its characters can be duped 
per a shallow impostor. He commences his 
by suc asa German student,—comes over to England, 
pee tise on the credulity of the public here,—and 
per great wealth, to an estate in Germany. 
ero he is followed by an Englishman whose 
je hter had died under his care—and from whose 

o> onal persecution he is continually obliged to 
os himself by flight. During one of these escapes, 
he falls into a covered pit— breaks his leg—and 
receives a fatal shock, which lays him on his death- 
bed; whence these ‘ Confessions’ are dictated. 
The work is evidently a first essay ;—in many parts 
dull and uninteresting, whilst in others there is a 
spasmodic effort at effect. It does not want for 
vigorous passages and good feeling ;—and, probably, 
the author would be more successful in a second 
t. 
wee Life of a Beauty. By the Author of ‘The Jilt.’ 
$ vols.—A capital subject is here spoilt. This ‘ Life 
ofa Beauty’ is a mere common novel, with a common 
heroine—who runs away with a deformed rich man 
forthesake of an establishment,—and whose daughter 
tuates herown triumphs ;—the heart-perplexities 
of the latter, and their final brilliant settlement, 
forming the materials of the last third of the tale. 
The writer's tendency to coarseness and exaggeration 
is unpleasantly at variance with a subject which ought 
tohave been treated with delicacy and grace. The 
Beauty had, so lately as half a century ago, a separate 
existence —an exclusiveness of empire, which the com- 
mon sense (comprehending the sanatory discoveries) 
of our days has taken from her. Whole villages, we 
apprehend, would scarcely, now, sit up all night to 
wea Gunning get into her post-chaise in the morn- 
ing—nor rouleaus roll in to the Melnottes who should 
exhibit slippers builtfor the fairy feet of the fairest ones 
of Queen Victoria’s court. With other of the social 
despotisms, which gave to the world of good company 
distinctive features stronger than any which it pos- 
seses now-a-days, the reign of The Beauty has 
pased away. We have still lions—a De Staél, an 
Edgeworth, a Lady Sale, or a Countess Hahn-Hahn, 
—but the days of absolute sovereignty in matters 
of mere taste or opinion can scarcely come again. 
It is with such elements, however, that ‘The Life 
of a Beauty’ might have dealt,—and thus be- 
come a work of as much psychological interest 
as wit and refinement. And, seeing that the 
authoresses of England are no longer the slatternly 
race whom “no lord will woo, nor limner beg to 
paint,”"—that a round half-dozen among them could 
benamed who are entirely qualified to enter the lists 
for the Golden Apple,—we were in hope that the ar- 
tistic skill of some one among these had been here 
at work, arranging those materials which belong to 
experience more than to imagination. Our disap- 
pointment has been the greater to find this novel 
what it is, 

British Wild Flowers. By Mrs. Loudon.—This 
work has been issued in parts,—and is now complete. 
It consists of drawings and descriptions of the most 
common and beautiful of our British wild plants. 
We can cordially recommend the beautiful book to 
those who are commencing the study of botany. 
However necessary are such works as those of Lind- 
ley, Hookerand Babington, for the science of botany, 
they cannot be conveniently used by the young 
botanist, who requires more assistance than words 
fan possibly afford him in the identification of plants. 
The expense of completely illustrated Floras of 
areat Britain is so great, that only few, compara- 
tively, are able to purchase them. Mrs. Loudon’s 
Present work embraces only the flowering plants ; 
and the large proportion of our English books on 
this subject are devoted to these classes of plants,— 

t we think there is not less interest attached to the 
sudy of the cryptogamic tribes. A work on these 
—8iving illustrations of some of the most com- 
mon and interesting forms of our sea-weeds, lichens, 
Ts, mosses, and furze—would, we should think, meet 
vith a remunerative sale, and tend to give a taste for 
the study of the vegetable kingdom asa whole. This 
We think important. Zoology and Botany are fre- 
qWently studied in a fragmentary manner ; and cer- 
in tribes or classes of animals and plants, to the 


exclusion of all others. This may be very profit- 
able for science on the principle of a division of 
labour,—but there can be no doubt that it is inju- 
rious to the mind, and subtracts from that sense of 
beauty in the completeness and adaptation of all the 
parts of either kingdom of nature which would result 
from the study of the whole. 

The Confiscation of Ulster. By T. MacNevin. 
—This little work bears evidence of deep re- 
search, a careful comparison of authorities, and an 
earnest desire to arrive at truth. The author ad- 
mits—what has been denied by most Irish writers— 
that there were some plausible grounds for the at- 
tainders and forfeitures which placed the greater part 
of Ulster at the disposal of James I.; and he rightly 
attributes the plots of the northern lords to the ge- 
neral disappointment of the expectations which the 
Irish Catholics had formed at that monarch’s acces- 
sion. Throughout Europe, indeed, there was a 
general expectation that the son of a Catholic mar- 
tyr—as Mary, Queen of Scots, was held to be— 
would show favour to the faith for which his mother 
had suffered. The failure of these hopes provoked 
vain resentments and abortive conspiracies,—craftily 
exaggerated by those who had an interest in extend- 
ing confiscation. The great injustice committed was 
in the extension of the principle of forfeiture to the 
actual cultivators of the soil,_who could not be 
responsible for the crimes of their chiefs. Yet even 
this may find some excuse in the uncertainty of 
tenure under the old Irish law,—which gave the 
right of property, not to individuals, but to the sept 
or clan. The results of the system of plantation 
adopted were exhibited in the insurrection of 1641 ; 
the history of which is promised in a future volume 
of the ‘ Library of Ireland,—and, until this shall be 
before us, it would be premature to enter into the 
discussion. We cannot, however, lay this little 
volume aside, without testifying that the calm dig- 
nity and sober spirit of investigation displayed by 
Mr. MacNevin offer a pleasing contrast to the wild 
thapsodies which some other writers, in this monthly 
series, have attempted to palm upon the world for 
history. 

First Lessons in French Grammar; with Ezercises, 
adapted to very Young Children. By Mrs. John At- 
kyns.—Very simple, very plain, very easy to be 
understood ;—and so far, therefore, well adapted to 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

The Labouring Classes in Ireland. By Martin 
Doyle.—The rev. gentleman who publishes under 
the assumed name of Martin Doyle has rendered 
such service to the rural economy of Ireland, that all 
which he writes on the subject is entitled to respect- 
ful attention. In the little essay before us there are 
many valuable hints; mixed, however, with rather 
questionable suggestions—particularly as regards the 
extension of the allotment system. On one point, 
of great importance at the present moment, he has 
touched more lightly than we could have desired— 
the economical value of the potato as an article of 
food. It is suspected by many eminent agriculturists 
that potatoes are not only a precarious, but an ex- 
pensive, crop. It is believed that, with equal cost 
and care, it would be possible to raise more nutri- 
tious vegetables, and to provide support for a sheep 
ora pig. This is done by the peasants of Normandy 
and Picardy, under circumstances frequently less fa- 
vourable than those of an Irish peasant ; and we can 
testify that some Irish labourers who have settled in 
the neighbourhood of Boulogne, have adopted the 
domestic economy (as to food) of their French 
neighbours,—and declare it to be both better and 
cheaper than that to which they were accustomed at 
home. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


ZEschylus's Tragedies, English Prose from Text of Blomfield, 7+. 6d. 
Baynes’s Knitted Lace Collar Receipt Book, square, 6d. swd. 
Bentley’s Modern Literature, Vol. 1. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Barnes’s Notes on New T ‘Th 1 * &c. 12mo, 3s. cl. 
(Blackie); ditto, ‘ Ephesians,’ &c. 12mo. 2s. swd. ( Routledge.) 
arnes’s Questions on the Acts, 12mo. 9d. swd. 

Bogue’s European Library, Vol. X. Galt’s (J.) ‘Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey,’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Bohn’s Standard Lib. Vol. X. Schiller’s ‘ Thirty Years’ War,’ 3s. 6d. 

Brown’s (T.) Lectures on Ethics, Preface by Dr. Chalmers, 8s. 6d. 

Cocks'’s (C.) Bordeaux: its Wines andthe Claret Country, 8». 6d. cl. 

D’Aubigné’s (J. H. Merle) Discourses and Essays, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Dr. Baird, 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Eton Ovid. Metam., new edit. 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Father Darcy, by the Author of ‘ Mount Sorel,’ &c. Vol. II. 7s. cl. 

Gleanings from Pious Authors, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Handel’s Messiah in Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for Organ, 
arranged by Novello, No. I. 6d. swd. 

Hochelaga ; or, England in the New World, edited by E, Warburton, 
2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. cl, 








Harris's (Thomas) Memoirs of Rev. W. Bramwell, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Jackson's Companion to Work Table, 18mo. 6d. swd. 
Long’s (Lady C.) Midsummer Souvenir: Thoughts Original and 
Selected, 32mo. 3s, 6d. silk. 
Mohan LAl!’s Life of Dost Mohammed Khan, illus. by 19 Portraits, 
2 —_ ie 30s. cl. 
oble’s (Rev. S.) Doctrines of the Christian Reli ion, 8vo. 8s. cl. 
Noble's (Daniel) The Brain and its Physiology, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Osburn’s Hidden Works of Darkness; or the Doings of the Jesuits, 
18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Outram’s ( Lieut.-Col.) Conquest of Scinde, Part IT. svo. &s. el. 
Parlour Novelist, Vol, VIi. * Tales of the O'Hara Family,’ Part II. 
12mo, 2s, swd. 
Plain Advice to Landlords and Tenants, 15th edit. 1s. swd. 
Ryles’s (Rev. J. C.) Train up a Child in the Way he should go, 6d. 
Ryles's (Rev. J. C.) Seeking the Lord Early, 32mo. 3c. swd. 
Rivers's (T.) Rose Amateurs’ Guide, 4th edit. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Roland's (G.) Introductory Course of Fencing, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 


Sailor's Hope (The) for Himself and the Nation, by a Naval Officer, 


ic. 5s. cl. 

Scriptural Guide to the Duties of Every Day Life, compiled by a Lady, 
1 vol. Svo, 6s. cl. : 

Steill’s Pictorial Geography, Europe, square, 6d. swd. 

Strickland’s (Agnes) Lives of the Seen of England, Vol. IX. post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Sybil Lennard, by author of ‘ Gambler’s Wife,’ 2nd ed. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Transactions of the British Archwological Association, at its Second 
Annual Congress, held at Winchester, August, 1845, 8vo. 30s. cl. 

Tudor Sisters (The), a Story of National Sacrilege, 3 vols. 31s, 6d. bds. 





SONNET. THE LOVE-POET. 
BY C.J. C. 
In every country and in every age 
Love hath a royal minstrel of his own; 
Though never more a Judah’s seer and sage 
Shall sing his song divine like Solomon. 
For, since earth soiled his heavenly lineage, 
Love’s bard is but a monarch’s minion : 
At Rome Tibullus was his gentle page,— 
From Greece his cupbearer, Anacreon,— 
In sunny Persia Hatiz fed his flowers,— 
His chaplain was Valclusa’s bachelor,— 
While Spanish Boscan was his shepherd-swain. 
A laureate yet was lacking to his bowers,— 
Till than them all arose a sweeter strain, 
When Erin’s harp first felt the hand of Moore. 





THE NAIL IN THE COFFIN. 

What, threescore years and ten!—laughed a child, 
with eager look— 

Oh, good my mother, there'll be time—nay, close that 
weary book! 

Hark! very sweet the ousel sings upon the old elm 
bough, 

And my trusty hound he waiteth me—I hear him 
whine e’en now ; 

For I’ve promised he shall scour to-day the beech- 
wood by the burn, 

And rouse the coney from the brake and the hare 
from out the fern: 

Oh! good my mother, chide me not—sweet mother, 
smile instead; 

I’ll read anon, when skies grow dark, and the merry 
months have fled. 

Tap! tap! said the hammer 
To the nail in the coffin-lid! 


Oh, life is very long!—said the maid, between her 


smiles ; 

What reck I for the solemn priest, who all earth’s joy 
reviles ? 

The time, indeed, may come for this glad heart of 
mine to wear 

The sadder coloured vesture meet for trial and for 


care :— 
But I have lovers twain, to-day—as all the world doth 


now, 
And the sky is very blue above and bright the earth 
below; 
And round about my pathway all sweet sounds and 
scents are shed— 
I'll give good heed, O solemn priest! when youth— 
and these—have fled. 
Tap ! tap! said the hammer 
To the nail in the coffin-lid! 


Drink, drink, thou solemn, sad-faced loon! why list 
what dullards say ?— 

Quoth a yeoman old, with rosy cheek, of stalwart 
heart and gay ; ’ 

There ’s no such virtue in their prayers and preachings, 
well I trow, , 

As sparkles up from this merry bowl, that saith— 
“Come, quaff me now.” 

Life’s sand runs fast, too well I wot—I’m old, I know, 
and grey,— 

But, troth! it seems to me, sir knave, I grow more 
hale each day : 

Knock at my door, thou sad-faced loon, when ten good 

ears have fled,— 

And—ha! ha!—we’ll drain as jolly a bowl, and never 

a drop be shed! 
Tap! tap! said the hammer 
To the nail in the coffin-lid! 


T. WEsTwoop. 
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GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 

We have received the following letter from Sir James 
South, on the subject of the Astronomer-Royal’s commu- 
nication to us, under this head, last week. We cannot 
pledge ourselves, before-hand, to the publication of a paper 
of whose contents we are entirely ignorant ;—but are, of 
course, willing, under such reservations as the case demands, 
to lend our columns for an answer toa charge which has 
been brought therein. 

Observatory, Kensington, July 29. 

I have no intention of discussing whether the 
letter of the Astronomer-Royal, published in the 
Atheneum of the 25th July, be a breach of the 
privileges of the House of Commons, —nor whe- 
ther it was intended to intimidate members of the 
House from moving for information respecting a 
great national establishment. No word or expres- 
sion of mine, in the paper which the Astronomer- 
Royal has thought fit to criticize, is disrespectful to 
himself or to the Observatory over which he pre- 
sides. His remarks entirely rest upon forced in- 
terpretations,—or on inferences drawn by himself 
(how fair I shall hereafter show). The Astronomer- 
Roval blames me for my absence from the Board 
of Visitors of the Royal Observatory: he well knows 
the cause of that absence,—and the public will per- 
haps learn it with surprise. I may, however, re- 
mark, in passing, that it is not usual, in society, for 


British capital. It is evident that a practice by which 


an engineer is enabled to lay his foundations on the 
bed of a river with the same security as on dry land, 
should be henceforth followed in the construction of 
bridges; and an opportunity is now presented for its 
application by the existing necessity of building one 
between Westminster and Lambeth, in order to 
replace the present clumsy and distorted structure— 
which is a standing, or rather a sinking, reproach to 
the architectural talent ofthe country. 

The subject has been opportunely taken up by an 
officer of high rank in the military service,—than 
whom no one is more capable of advocating mea- 
sures by which public convenience and utility may 
be advanced—I mean Sir Howard Douglas. Ina 
pamphlet just published the gallant officer, be- 
sides pointing out the scientific principles on which 
depends the stability of bridges, whether upheld 
by suspension or supported on arches, has, in 
forcible language, pointed out the necessity which 
exists for immediately making a safe and appro- 
priate communication across the river, and the 
advantages which would result from the numerous 
improvements of which the western part of the me- 
tropolis is susceptible. Whether or not the entire 
removal of Westminster Bridge, and the formation 





the officer of a public institution to apply to its | 
visitors, or to their writings, terms such as the follow- 
ing,—“ malevolent essays,” utterance of calum- 
nious insinuations, under Parliamentary authority,”"— 
“ignorant calumniator.” The necessity of consult- 
ing books and papers, induces me to request you 
will indulge me by inserting the answer which I 
propose sending you in your number of the following 
week. J. Soutn. 





METROPOLITAN BRIDGES AND WESTMINSTER 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
July 28. 

Berore the year 1739 no structure across the | 
Thames existed, within the limits of the great cities 
of London and Westminster, except the old bridge 
between Southwark and Fish Street Till: and this 
—which, being built on wide starlings, greatly ob- 
structed the water-way—had till then sufficed for the | 
conveyance of all the heavy goods that, coming from | 
the south-eastern districts of the country, entered 
into or passed through London. Up to that time, 
the ferries supplied the place of bridges for such pas- 
sengers as could not conveniently avail themselves of 
that which was situated near the eastern extremity of 
the city; and a numerous body of watermen were 
employed in transporting these across the river—or 
in conveying persons and goods from one part of the 
town to another. 

At length, the increasing inconveniences arising 
from the want of sufficient means of communication, 
rendered the construction of a second bridge abso- 
lutely necessary ; and, notwithstanding the opposition 
of persons whose means of living depended on the 
existing mode of supplying the markets of the metro- 
polis by water carriage, as well as the national preju- 
dice against foreigners, the bridge at Westminster 
was executed by a Swiss engineer. 

At that time, no experiments had been made to 
ascertain the feasibility of laying dry the bed of the 
river at the spots where piers were to be built; and 
M. Labelye adopted an old practice of forming the 
piers in caissons, and causing them to sink at the 
places where they were to remain. It appears that 
no attempt was made to drive piles into the bed of 





the river for the support of the structure; and the | 
consequence was that the bed soon began to yield | 
under the enormous pressure. A sinking of the piers | 
has been since continually taking place: and if it | 
were not that, at great cost, means are constantly em- | 
ployed to prevent the bed from being washed from 
under them, the bridge must long since have fallen. 
The bridges of Orleans and Neuilly were begun, 
the former three, and the latter about twenty years 
after the completion of Westminster Bridge: but 
the French engineers, probably aware of what had 
happened to the latter, wisely formed what are 
called coffer-dams; and, having caused the water to 
be pumped out, built their piers on the naked beds of 
the rivers. Their method was followed by Mr. Sem- 
ple, in the construction of Essex Bridge, at Dublin,— 
and more recently by the Rennies—father and son— 
in building the magnificent bridges which adorn the 





of one in a more convenient situation, are consistent 
with a due regard to private interests, is, of course, 
open to inquiry ; but if such considerations should 
render it necessary to build a bridge on the same 
spot as the present, it is imperative that the new 
structure should harmonize with the splendid edifice 
now in the course of being constructed at its 
northern extremity—of which it will then be an 
accessory; and that, by being kept sufficiently low, it 
should mask as little as possible the features of that 
edifice from the view of persons approaching by the 
southern side of the river. 

It will, however, be a subject of lasting regret if 
the occasion which now presents itself of selecting a 
more advantageous spot for the new bridge be neg- 
lected :—and the attention of those with whom rests 
the decision on this important matter may be advan- 
tageously directed to the arguments advanced in the 
pamphlet in question in favour of a site which will lead 
immediately to the important and superb buildings, 
both public and private, that constitute the western 
part of this great metropolis,—while it will allow the 
northern side of the river to present unbroken one of 
the noblest displays of architectural magnificence in 
Europe. 





ARCILEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
[From our own Correspondent.) 
York, July 28. 

Prof. Willis’s Lecture on the Minster, and his 
Peripatetic Remarks made on the building itself, so 
completely engrossed the attention of the Institute 
on Wednesday, that the Historical and the Early 
and Medizval Sections were obliged to postpone 
their meetings. Two papers of consequence were 
read, however, in the course of the evening ;—one, 
by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, ‘On the Parlia- 
ments at York,’—-and the other ‘On the Causes 
which arrested the Progress of Medieval Sculp- 
ture,’ by Mr. Richard Westmacott, A.R.A. 

Onthe Parliaments at York.—‘‘ The earliest Parlia- 
ment mentioned as being assembled in this city, is that 
held in the 26th year of Edward I. (1298). A writ, 
tested at Westminster, was issued to the Earl of 
Surrey, commander of the army in Scotland,—desir- 
ing him to bring with him such of the Barons in his 
service as he thought proper, to meet the King at 
York on the day of Pentecost, there to hold a special 
conference (colloquium) touching the affairs of the 
King and State,—leaving, in the meanwhile, their 
men at arms within the walls of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, for its protection. On the same day, writs 
were issued to Roger le Bygod, Earl Marshal, 
and to the Earls of Gloucester, Hereford, Angus, 
and Arundel. The Sheriff of Yorkshire was, at the 
same time, directed to summon two Knights of the 
Shire and two discreet and able citizens, so that 
each party should have full and sufficient authority 
to express their feelings in the Common Council ; 
lest, through want of this confidence, the business 
they had to transact should remain in any way 
imperfect. Writs of a similar tenor were addressed 





— [Ave, | 
from Fulham to the other sheriffs ; anditesen 
; a 

from the records, that 70 representatives we 
turned, on this occasion, by the counties a 
by the boroughs,—or, according to modern hi . 
ology, 224 representatives of the Cunnadaae 
6 Peers. In this assembly there are two vn 
very remarkable ;—viz. the entire absence ft 
ecclesiastics and the overwhelming majority of the 
Commons. With a few exceptions, all the origi 
writs exist; but no enrolment of the 
of expenses has been preserved, excepting 100,, 
each for the citizens from London. There is ev 
presumptive proof of this being a freely chosen and 
independent body of constituents.—The Scottish 
nobility were summoned to this Parliament—the 
King insinuating that, if they did not appear, they 
would be considered enemies of the State, As such 
theirabsence declaredthem; and, sending NO excuses, 
Edward adopted measures for their chastisement, 
Considering the posture of affairs in Scotland at 
this juncture, it is more than probable that the 
King’s chief object in calling together this Parla. 
ment was to obtain an aid for carrying on the war, 
The Exchequer and the Bench were transferred 
hither on this occasion ; and to the frequent removal 
of the former, much of the loss and confusion ip its 
documents may be attributed,—a circumstance that 
will also explain the meagre account that has been 
handed down of the transactions of the first Par. 
liament assembled in York. The Rolls of Par. 
liament have not preserved any particulars of 
the business that passed under review; for the 
settlement of the dowries of Margaret of Navarre 
(afterwards united to Edward I.), and of Isabella 
(espoused to his son), have been incorrectly placed 
in the printed copies under this year of his reign, 
Contemporary historians have only slightly supplied 
the deficiency of more accredited records, We 
learn from these, however, that the Earls of Here. 
ford and Norfolk, two of the discontented Barons, 
who regarded the exercise of the royal prerogative 
with peculiar suspicion, did not omit the present 
opportunity of demanding a confirmation of the 
Charters already obtained from Henry III. These 
Charters were, in all respects, very important safe- 
guards of public freedom. The one, always 
deemed the Great Charter of the Liberties of the 
Kingdom, loosened the bonds of feudal tyranny; 
and the other, the Charter of the Forest, mitigated 
the extreme severity of the Game Laws, * * 
After the 9th of Edward III. (1335), no Parlia 
ments of constitutional importance were assembled 
in York. Those summoned the 16th Richard IL 
(1392), and the 2nd of Henry IV. (1400), never 
met; whilst that of the 10th of Edward 1V. wassu- 
perseded. The last Parliament (if I may so call 
it) in any shape assembled at Y ork, was the Council 
of Peers called by Charles I.; and which met in the 
Hall of the Deanery, on the 24th of September, 
1640,—a few weeks before the formation of the 
celebrated Long Parliament of English history.” 

Of Mr. Westmacott’s paper we purpose also fur- 
nishing our readers with an abstract; but with the 
view of completing our account of the doings of the 
Meeting in our present number, we reserve it for 
next week’s publication. 

The Historical Section met, at 11 on ‘Thursday, 
in the Hospitium of St. Mary’s Abbey. Sever 
papers were read—one by Mr. Stapleton—three by 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter—and one by Mr. Hailstone, 
the Local Secretary. Mr. Stapleton’s paper col- 
sisted of a series of historical details ‘ On the En- 
dowment and History of the Holy Trinity or Chris 
Church, at York,’—a priory of Benedictine mouks, 
subject to the Abbey of Marmoutier, near Tours, in 
France—called from its wealth and pre-eminence the 
Majus Monasterium, whence our modern Marmou- 
tier. Mr. Stapleton entered at great length, and with 
his accustomed research, into the history of Ralph 
Paynell, the founder, the lands belonging t the 
Priory, and the several entries on the Rolls which 
bear upon its history—Mr. Hunter's first pape 
consisted of a series of ‘Notes of MSS. from the 
Wills in the Register at York.’ Some:of these 
entries are very interesting. Thomas de Farnylay, 
who was Chancellor of the Church of York in 1378 
leaves a Bible and Concordance to be placed in 
north porch of the Church of St. Nicholas at New- 
castle, “ there to be chained for common use, for 
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+. soul ;’— so far from the truth is it,” 

Co diater remarked “that in the Middle Ages, 
jy called the Dark, the great ecclesiastics 
discouraged the use of the Holy Scriptures.” John 
de Clifford, Treasurer of the Church of York in 
1392, leaves his Civil Law Books to any son of his 
brother who chooses a = aie 
nent that he will not alienate them, 

re / agen to descend to persons of his blood. 
John de Croxton, a chandler of York, makes his 
vill, in the English language, in 1393, in which he 
Jeaves to his nephew a Mundi Mirror. Mary, the 
yidow of John Lord Roos, of Hamlake, and sister 
to the first Percy, Earl of Northumberland (1394), 
pequeaths to Isabel Percy a book, in French, con- 
cerning the Duke of Lancaster—no doubt Duke 
Henry, who died in 1362. W alter de Brugge, clerk 
canon of York, made his will in 1396; wherein he 
eaves to Sir John Warmington his Bible, bound in 
red leather, and a book called ‘ Piers Ploughman.’ 
John Wawen, of Scarborough, leaves, in 1398, to 
Thomas de Ughtrede, a bed, with a counterpane 
yoven with the figures of the great men of France 
in their proper arms,—and to Margaret, wife of the 
said Thomas, a romance called ‘ Brute.’ Thomas 
Roos, of Ingmanthorpe (1399), gives to Sir Wil- 
liam de Helaugh a book called ‘ Maundevile,’—the 
travels, of course, of Sir John Mandevile. ‘‘ We 
cannot but remark,’ Mr. Hunter observed, “the 
total absence of the classical authors and of the 
Fathers. But we may observe, with some satisfac- 
tion, that scarcely any book is lost which appears 
to have been valued in those times. We possess, I 
believe, all the books named by any of the testa- 
tors whose bequests I have —, Lady Roos’s 
tract on the Duke of Lancaster alone excepted. 
When we see that the books are in Latin, French, 
and English, the inference seems just that in the 
better classes of society there was a familiarity with 
writers in all these languages.”” Sir John le Scrope 
(the Archbishop’s brother) had two French books, 
entitled ‘Tristram’ and ‘Grace Dieu,’ which he 
gives, in 1405, to twoof his daughters. In 1406, 
John de Harwood, an Advocate in the Court of 
York, leaves to John de Newton, Treasurer of the 
Church of York, his ‘Book of Chronicles,’ and 
the option of purchasing any of his books. “ Of 
this option,’ Mr. Hunter observed, “the treasurer 
seems largely to have availed himself ;—he had, at 
least, we know, collected a very extensive library, 
about half of which he gave, in 1418, by will, to 
the Chapter of York. Some of the volumes thus 
bequeathed still remain upon the shelves of the 
Chapter Library.’ Lancelot Turner, of Towthorpe, 
gentleman, bequeaths, in 1619, to his nephew, 
John Erchonemn, “all my books excepting ca 
books,—which I give to Thomasine Newton.” 
“There is little in this bequest,” Mr. Hunter re- 
marked, “to excite any interest at the first view ; 
but it becomes of very considerable interest when 
We connect with it the fact, that this Thomasine 
Newton, to whom the testator gives his books of 
poetry, became, soon after his death, the wife of 
his nephew, William Turner,—and was the mother 
of Edith, the mother of the poet Pope.’ Mr. 
Hunter concluded a very interesting paper with 
some curious particulars about the ancestors of 
John Horsley, author of the ‘ Britannia Romana.’ 
The Horsleys, it appears, were herald painters at 
York; with large heraldic collections,—now, un- 

happily, lost sight of. 

_Mr. Hunter’s second paper was an account of 
King Henry VII1.’s progress in Yorkshire, in the 
year 1541,—** the only visit which that monarch 
ever paid to his subjects in Yorkshire.” ‘This he 
treated at some length, with materials drawn from 
printed books and MS. collections.—Mr. Hailstone 
followed, with some very interesting extracts from 
the MS. memorials of the celebrated Anne Dorset 
Pembroke and Montgomery—or, as she sometimes 
wrote her names, Ann Pembroke Dorset and Mont- 
gomery, to please the heralds with this division of 
het husbands. This high-born and high-spirited 
lady—the heiress of the ancient family of the Clif- 
fords, Earls of Cumberland—is said to have written 
the following resolute letter to Sir Joseph William- 
tn, Secretary of State to King Charles I1.,— 
aps, the most summary letter on record :—*‘ I 

¢ been bullied by an usurper,—I have been 


neglected by a Court; but I will not be dictated | 
to by a subject: your man shan’t stand.—Anne | 
Dorset Pembroke and Montgomery.” This letter 

(for people have never done with doubting) is pre- | 
sumed to be a forgery. She is said never to have 

signed her name in this way. Several engraved 

inscriptions, made and erected in her own lifetime, 

record her titles differently. She is usually said to 

have signed her name, “ Anne Pembrooke’’; and 

Mr. Hailstone exhibited a document with her sig- 

nature after this manner,—but with this difference 

that she is described, and allows herself to be de- | 
scribed, in the body of the very document she signs, | 
as ‘Anne Dorset Pembroke and Montgomery.” | 
There was, therefore, no settled priority in the ar- 

rangement of the names without the pale of Heralds’ 

College. Nor do we see very clearly how the letter 

in question can well be affirmed to be a forgery. | 
It was first printed by Horace Walpole, in a paper 

in‘ The World,’—re-transferred, by him, from that 

periodical, to the pages of his ‘ Royal and Noodle 

Authors,’—and quoted at length by him in a letter | 
to his friend, Mr. Bentley. The point in dispute | 
deserves to be settled ; and we trust Mr. Hailstone | 
will sift the evidence very carefully on both sides, | 
when he prints the ‘True Memorials’ at length,— 

as he has promised to do, among the publications of | 
the Camden Society. In the meanwhile, we could | 
wish Mr. Lemon would look among the papers of | 
Sir Joseph Williamson, preserved in the State | 
Paper Office, for the letter in question, or for any | 
note of it. There is in the State Paper Office a 
very large and, from what we hear, an unexamined 
collection of Sir Joseph Williamson’s papers. 

The following communications were subsequently | 
read in the same Section:—‘ Notes of Travelling, 
Roads, and Transport of Treasure in the North of | 
England, in the Reigns of Edward I., Edward I1., 
and Edward III,’ by the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 
—‘ Documents selected from the York Municipal | 
Archives, relating to the Insurrection of Lords 


Henry VIL.,’ by R. Davies, Esq., Town Clerk of 
York.—‘ The Battle of ‘Towton,’ by the Rev. G. 
F. Townsend :— 

“T made a visit yesterday morning to the battle- 
field of Towton. I conversed with several villagers, 
and they pointed out a place which, by tradition, is 
said to be the spot where Lord Daceres fell. The 


a read runs between two stone quarries, which 
are said to be, with no ostensible improbability, the 
scene of slaughter. The body of Lord Dacres is 
buried in the church at Saxton. His remains are | 
covered with a plain stone, raised, by a low wall, 
about twenty inches from the ground. Itis broken 
across the centre, and divided into two parts. It is 
unprotected by any palisade or railing. The in- 


Lincoln and Lovell, in the second year of King | 


spot is called Towton Dale, or Tarting Dale; and 





scription is in Latin,—in large old English letters, 
cut round the border of the flat stone. It is now | 
nearly illegible, but enough remains to verify the 
tomb.” 

In the Architectural Section, a paper was read, by 
Mr. Fowler Jones, on a Janus Cross,—part of which 
now exists in the parish church of Sherburn, in 
Yorkshire. The Rev. J. L. Petit then entered into | 
an elaborate description of Beverley Minster,—the 
Institute intending, should time permit, to pay a 
visit, in a body, to that noble structure. The Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne, read a paper on Clifford’s Tower, | 
—a grand massive keep, with the remains of an in- 
teresting early English chapel. This noble tower 
is of magnesian limestone, in form of perfectly 
geometrical proportions, and of the date 1220, Sir 
Charles Anderson, Bart. gave a notice of Stow 
Church, Lincolnshire,—which contains specimens, 
it is thought, of Saxon masonry. 

In the Section of Early and Mediaeval Antiquities, 
the following papers were read :—‘ Notice of some 
Supposed Egyptian Remains, hitherto undescribed, 
in Upper Nubia,’ by James Talbot, Esq.—‘On 
the Arts and Artists of England during the Middle 
Ages,’ by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A.— ‘An 
Account of Silver Ornaments and Treasure, dis- 
covered at Cuerdale, near Preston,’ by Edward 
Hawkins, Esq.—‘ Dissertation on the Early Coins 
minted at York,’ by the Rev. E. J. Shepherd.— 
‘Notice of the Ancient Chapel of St. Bride, on the 








shore of the Bay, Towyn-y-Capel, on the west coast 


of Holyhead Island, and the Curious Interments 
there discovered,’ by the Hon. W. O. Staniey, M.P. 

Of the last of these papers we shall also give an 
abstract next week. 

In the afternoon, a party, including the Marquis 
of Northampton, proceeded to Skelton Church,—a 
well-known and beautiful example of an early 
English church, without a tower, and with the nave 


; and aisles under one roof. The same party inspected, 


at the same time, the interesting little church at 
Overton,—and the still more curious church at Nun 
Monkton,—returning in time forthe public dinner at 
the De Grey Rooms. 

On Thursday, the dinner was well attended. Lord 
Fitzwilliam dwelt, for sometime, on the increased 
taste for antiquity which animated modern muni- 
cipal corporations. Had the present corporation of 
York existed thirty years ago, we should have had 
no occasion to regret the destruction of the fine old 
bridge over the Ouse, with its noble arch and its 
interesting little chapel. He saw many present, 
whose fathers had taken an active part in the re- 
moval of that bridge,—and who regretted, he knew, 
what he would call its unnecessary destruction ; for 
it would have been easy to have built a second 
bridge elsewhere, and to have retained the old one 
as a monument of the taste and skill of medizval 
architects. 

When the health of the Dean and Chapter was 
drunk, Mr. Canon Dixon, the Canon Residentiary, 
responded to the toast, in a speech replete with the 
dry humour of hisuncle William Mason, the poet. He 
drew a clever distinction between the acts of the 


| corporation of York and the doings of the Dean and 


Chapter. Had the bridge referred to been the pro- 
perty of the Dean and Chapter, and not the pro- 
perty of the corporation, it had been standing now. 
There, was the difference between them. No cathe- 


| dral in England was more accessible than York 


Minster; he would hardly—looking all the time 
at Dr. Buckland—he would hardly except even 
Westminster Abbey.—Dr. Buckland, the Dean of 
Westminster, took care, in the course of the even- 


| ing, “ to correct the error into which his reverend 


friend, Mr. Canon Dixon, had fallen. No cathedral 
in England was more accessible, and at a cheaper 
rate, than Westminster Abbey. He appealed to the 
last page of the last Quarterly Review, in proof of 
what he said.’’—Now that the laugh is over, we 
may stay to inquire what the difference is between 
the cost of admission into York Minster and the 
cost of admission into Westminster Abbey. The 
nave and transepts of York Minster are open to 
any one free of expense—the nave and transepts of 
Westminster Abbey are now the same. The choirs 
of both are open during the hours of divine service; 
but, service over, you may see over Westminster 
Abbey (choir and chapels, every part of it indeed), 
for the fixed charge of sixpence each person. Service 
over at York, you cannot see the choir, the chancel, 
or the chapter house, without giving a fee (never 
less than a shilling) to the verger. Westminster 


) Abbey is, therefore, after all (though it seems 


strange indeed to write it), a more accessible place 
than any cathedral or church of consequence in 
England. We wish St. Paul’s to be the same— 
and it must be so, and that, too, before very long. 
An Excursion was made, on Friday, tothe Roman 
city of Isurium, to Fountains Abbey, and to the 
Minster at Ripon. It rained in torrents, all the 


| morning; but nothing seems to damp the ardour of 


archxologists. Outside places, after a shrug or 
two, were taken with the same satisfaction, appa- 
rently, as if they had been inside ones; and the 
party went off at a brisk pace, at eight o’clock in 
the morning, for the Roman city of Isurium. Before 
we arrived at Aldborough, the day cleared up; and 
our party was met by Andrew Lawson, Esq., M.P., 
and by Mr. Rhode Hawkins (son of Mr. Hawkins 
of the British Museum), a young, ardent, and, for 
his years, an able antiquary. Isurium is now 
the property of Mr. Lawson; and nothing could well 
exceed the kindness with which we were received. 
Excavations had been made for us in several places 

fresh tesselated pavements laid bare—fragments of 
every kind collected—and a generous and elegant 
entertainment prepared for all who chose to partake 
of it. Isurium surveyed, ‘ The Devil’s Arrows,’ near 
Boroughbridge, were next visited,—Mr. Lawson’s 
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curiosities at Aldborough Hall inspected,—a York- 
shire luncheon devoured,—and the horses put to for 
Fountains Abbey. Mr. Lawson, we may mention, 
has a very interesting collection of Roman remains 
from Aldborough, several nice fragments of pottery, 
anumber of Roman coins (one we noticed with 
Britannia upon it), and several curious MSS. Three 
of Sir Richard Steele’s Letters to his Boroughbridge 
constituents are interesting memorials of a great 
writer’s connexion with this spot; and a letter from 
the minister, Duke of Newcastle, to the bailiffs of 
the place, requesting that they would elect Mr. Pitt 
(afterwards the great Lord Chatham) a member for 
their borough, without their seeing him,—* Mr. Pitt 
being too unwell to travel so far,”’—is a curious illus- 
tration of our old system of parliamentary elections. 
At Fountains Abbey, every opportunity of inspection 
was afforded to the members of the Institute, by the 
permission of Earl de Grey; who has succeeded the 
late Mrs. Lawrence in the splendid estate of Stud- 
ley Royal. It is the intention, we understand, of 
several archxologists who were present, to solicit his 
Lordship to have two feet of the earth removed 
from the ground within the building. Should he 
consent to their request, this noble abbey will 
be restored to something nearer its original pro- 
portions,—and the form and principle of its ground 
plan will be better understood than it is at the pre- 
sent moment. 

We halted, on our way back, at Ripon—celebrated 
formerly (witness our old Elizabethan dramatists) 
for the excellence of its steel spurs. We found 
the interesting old Minster open in every part for 
our inspection; anda very liberal repast at the 
Deanery,—the Dean attending to receive us, and 
do the honours of his table to a set of still hungry 
archeologists. We had much to detain us; and it 
was near upon the stroke of twelve at night before 
we were home. All of us, however, and more (for 
Saturday was a fine day) were up and out by eight 
the next morning—the time appointed forthe coaches 
to leave for Gilling Castle, and Rievaulx Abbey. We 
passed through Sutton-on-the-Forest and Stilling- 
ton,—the two curacies held by Sterne, and where he 
lived when he wrote a part of his Tristram Shandy. 
From Stillington, we went to Gilling Castle ; where 
we were received by Mr. Fairfax, and permitted in 
the kindest manner to inspect the house,—particu- 
larly the fine old Elizabethan room, with its rich ar- 
morial bearings in the windows. Beneath a dial in 
one of the windows, we observed the name of the 
artist who made the glass, and the date of its erec- 
tion—Bernard Dininckhoff fecit ano 1585. The 
frieze beneath the ceiling is ornamented with the 
arms of every family of note in every wapentake in 
Yorkshire. In one part is a concert in an alcove, 
—the dresses and musical instruments coeval with 
the date of the stained glass in the windows. From 
Gilling, we went to Duncombe Park,—the seat of the 
Earl of Feversham; passing the little church, on 
our left, wherein Tillotson preached his first sermon. 
Helmsley, or Duncombe Park, as it is now called, 
is indeed a noble seat. ‘The old ruinous castle stands 
immediately within the park-gate, and an Elizabe- 
than house within the ruins is now itself a ruin. 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, acquired this seat 
by marriage; and left it to his son, the second and 
last, and perhaps still more celebrated, Duke. The 
Duke wasted the estate before his death ; and Pope 
has told its history in everlasting lines :— 

And Helmsley, once proud Buckingham’s delight, 
Slides to a scrivener or a city knight. 
Who the scrivener was we will not stay to inquire ; 
the knight, however, was Sir Charles Duncombe— 
a goldsmith in partnership with Richard Kent, and 
living at the sign of The Grasshopper (Gresham’s 
Grasshopper), in Lombard-street. Evelyn calls 


him “a mean goldsmith,’’—and says that he gave 


“ 


90,0002. for the property. However “mean”’ the 
first Duncombe at Helmsley may have been—the 
epithet will never be applied to the present noble 
proprietor; at least no archzologist will have 
reason to apply it,—for nothing could well exceed 
the elegance and hospitality of our reception at 
Duncombe Park. There was plenty to eat; and, 
what seemed strange to Londoners after the wilds 
we had gone through and the rough roads we had 
encountered, plenty of ice and plenty of iced cham- 
pagne. From Duncombe Park (where a few 





archeologists lingered, to examine the collection of 
pictures—containing a good Guido or two—a fine 
Sebastian Both, and the interesting picture, by 
Hogarth, of Garrick as Richard III.) we went, on 
foot, through the Park to Rievaulx Abbey—a noble 
Early English ruin, of magnificent size, and in a 
most splendid situation. From Rievaulx, we went 
to Byland Abbey,—some on foot, over the hills, 
and others by coach. Byland is a less important 
abbey than Rievaulx—nor is the situation so beau- 
tiful. The design of the west front is peculiar, 
and is well known. It would be difficult to tell 
you all that we saw, and unfair to your readers to 
empty the contents of a note book upon you. We 
returned by Coxwold (Sterne’s last living); and, 
shame to say, it was “a wee short hour ayont the 
twal’’ before we were again in York. 

The Dean entertained our fellow-Archzologists 
on Friday, with the Minster lighted up ;—and, on 
Saturday, the following papers were read at the 
Section of Early and Mediaeval Antiquities :—‘ On 
a collection of miscellaneous Antiquities of every 
period, found in alluvial soil at Hoylake, near the 
mouth of the River Dee,’ by the Rev. A. Hume.— 
‘On the Roman Station of Cataractonium,’ by Sir 
Wm. Lawson, Bart.—‘On the Site of the Campo- 
dunum of Bede,’ by W. C. Copperthwaite, Esq.— 
‘On the Mazer Bowl of Archbishop Scrope,’ by 
Robt. Davies, Esq.—‘ On the Sepulchral Brass of 
Brian Roucliffe, in Cowthorp Church; and on the 
Monument to Lord Wharton, in Helaugh Church,’ 
by the Rev. T. Jessop, D.D.—‘ Observations and 
notes on a discovery of some Bronze Vessels and 
early Sepulchral Remains near Masham,’ by Charies 
Tucker, Esq.—‘ Observations on an ancient Pillar, 
found in taking down the old parish Church of 
Leeds,’ by R. D. Chantrell, Esq. 

There was an Evening Meeting on Saturday, in 
the Theatre of the Museum,—the Marquis of 
Northampton, in the chair: when Mr. Albert 
Way read a paper ‘ On the alleged Discovery of the 
Tomb of Constantius Chlorus, near the Church of 
St. Helen’s on the Walls, in York, and the ignited 
lamp found therein; as compared with a similar 
sepulchral lamp, reported to have been found in the 
Province of Cordova, in Spain, as communicated 
to the Institute, by Mr. Wetherell, of Seville, 
Foreign Honorary Member.’—This paper is also 
reserved for our next publication. 

Mr. Way’s paper concluded, Prof. PHiLiips, at 
the request of the chairman, explained concisely 
the main features of the physical geography of 
Yorkshire, and their probable bearing on the sites 
of ancient roads and ancient settlements. “ York- 
shire,” he observed, “ formerly a large part of the 
Brigantian dominion, and still, for many public 
purposes, a little kingdom in itself, was defined by 
natural boundaries,—the sea on the east, high moun- 
tain barriers on the west, the Tees on the north, 
and the Don, for a great length, on the south. 
Across this great area from north to south, and ex- 
tending in each direction beyond the county boun- 
dary, runs the great, broad, and, on the whole, fer- 
tile and well-watered vale of York; which, if the 
island were conceived to be sunk only 120 feet 
(the height of the roof of the Minster,) would be 
again, as once it was, a sea channel, connected by 
the vale of Pickering, as well as by the Humber, 
with the sea. On the west, is a vast double tract 
of lofty hills; the northern half of which rises, by 
successive stages westward, to 1,200, 1,800, 2,400, 
and even 2,600 feet above the sea,—and consists of a 
limestone basis, bearing summits of millstone grit, 
and yielding, in a few remarkable localities, abun- 
dance of lead to the Roman, as well as the later, 
masters of the country. From this region, also, 
stone was brought for ‘The Devil’s Arrows,’ by the 
Britons, and for sculpture and inscriptions by the 
Romans. This region is bare of trees, —except where 
the valleys enter the lower ground, towards the 
vale of York; and here many of the fine abbeys of 
Yorkshire found picturesque sites. The southern 
half of the western hilly region is a very undulated 
and well-watered tract of sandstone hills, with coal, 
rising to elevations of 1,800 feet on the extreme 
western boundary. The valleys of this intricate 
and highly beautiful part of Yorkshire are, even 
yet, richly filled with glorious woods; and some idea 
of its former wealth of forest and ancient condition 


CAve. | 
may be formed from views of Coni 
Wharncliffe, and the valley of the Dane Castie, 
these western regions to the vale of York the prin’ 
pal passes are the high pass of Stainmoor vane 
followed by the Roman road from CarlisletoCan.. 
tinia; the hollows of Mallerstang and Garedgh 
the great depression at the southern foot of Jp ~ 
borough. Smaller passes occur at the head branch, 
of the Calder and the Don. In like amen hes 
eastern range of hills is double. Its northern a 
tion has, in a great degree, a barren meg 
moorlands, intersected by deep narrow valleys. . 
which many, woody in their lower pe 
southwards, and enter the vale of Pickering 
dry oolitic hills, bearing many camps, tumuli and 
intrenchments. The southern portion of the east. 
ern hills of Yorkshire is composed of chalk with 
(anciently) a dry green surface, which Supported 
numerous flocks of sheep. From the elevated 
of these bare, open wolds, the eye roves unconfined 
over the broad vale of York; which was, in former 
times, very woody, except along the lower marsh 
parts of the rivers—over the vale of Picker; 4 
which separates the wilds from the oolitic bills” 
and over the low tracts towards the sea now called 
Holderness, and formerly consisting of small por. 
tions of dry land, insulated amidst winding chap. 
nels of water. These wolds are covered with ty. 
muli, entrenchments, and camps; yielding British 
Roman, and Saxon remains, and crossed by great 
Roman roads. Looking at the subject generally, 
it appears probable that, in ancient times, the grest 
population of the Britons must have been settled in 
and along the borders of the vales of York and 
Pickering; as the direction of the roads and the 
frequency of the ancient villages appear to ind. 
cate. The vale of York must have been the 
line of internal trade ; the north-western hills were 
occupied by miners; the wolds were tenanted b 
herdsmen; while the chace might be followed in 
the woody valleys which intersect the south-westen 
and north-eastern hills. With such a distribu. 
tion of surface, the great lines of communication 
must evidently be all related to the cities and rivers 
of the great Vale of York; to which the ancient 
roads converge from Carlisle and Lancaster, and 
from which they diverge to Lincoln, Doncaster 
and Manchester. The knowledge of the physical 
configuration of Yorkshire was, in fact, a necessary 
preliminary to a successful inquiry into the ancient 
condition of the Brigantes, and the distribution of 
the Roman power in this country.” 

The last paper of the Meeting was ‘Roma 
Yorkshire,’ by Mr. Newton, the Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Institute. Mr. Newton has evidently 
bestowed a great deal of reading and research in 
the consideration of this interesting question :—and 
we hope some day to see his map engraved, and 
other English counties illustrated by him ins 
similar manner. 

The General Meeting of the Institute was held 
on Monday,—the Marquis of Northampton, Vice 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Way read a statement 
of the accounts ; which exhibited a balance, on the 
18th of July last, of 3700. 10s. ; annual contributions 
of subscribing members, received during the pre- 
sent meeting, 75/.; contributions of residents in 
York and the county, in payment for tickets taken 
for the present meeting, 145/.; contributions to the 
fund for defraying the local expenses, 741. 10s; 
donations for the general purposes of the Archeo- 
logical Institute, 157. Total, 780/. The Report 
of the Committee commenced by congratulating 
the meeting on the success which has a 
the several modifications of the original plan of 
the Institute adopted since the Winchester meeting, 
—and particularly referred to the success of the 
monthly!meetings in London, The Committeerefer- 
red to their successful interposition to preserve 
partia! destruction, the walls of Conway Castle—the 
remains of Segontium,—the remarkable monumett 
of Stonehenge, — the Caistor Camp(the Venta leeno- 
rum), near Norwich,—and various otherarchi M 
remains in this country. The encouragement ¥ 
the Committee had received during the past yeat 
had been most satisfactory. Upwards of 100 annual 
subscribers had been inrolled, since the meeting # 
Winchester. In addition to these, a large! 
of persons residing in all parts of the country bat 
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= received as corresponding members; and there 
had an accession of many eminent archeolo- 
“+e to the list of foreign honorary members. The 
ittee referred, with pleasure, to the circum- 

that Lord Prudhoe had been pleased to 

t his collection of curiosities to the British 
Som on account of the interest which had been 
ited by the proceedings of the Institute at 
Winchester. They bore testimony to the care 
and intelligence with which the various ancient 
remains of the city of York had been preserved and 
accessible to the public. They here adverted 
ially to St. Mary’s Abbey—within the precincts 

of which they were now assembled; and they took 
this occasion of expressing a hope that the exact 
Jocality may be recorded in which architectural 


nts may, from time to time, be discovered,— 
and especially that the remains of the chapter- 
house of St. Mary’s Abbey may be arranged, if 
possible, so as to recall the design of the original 


grocture. The Committee, in looking to the future, 
contemplated for the Institute a wider field of opera- 
tion; and observing that the financial arrangement, 
ss originally adopted, must prove inadequate, they 
recommended that, at the annual meeting in future 

ears the price of cards of admission should not be 
inclnded in the annual subscription. The follow- 
ing resolution was then unanimously agreed to:— 
“That the present financial year, commencing from 
this day, shall terminate with December 31, 1847 ; 
and that in all future years, the financial year shall 
commence with the Ist of January, and shall close 
vith the 31st of December. All persons, however, 
vho shall have paid their subscriptions at any time 
subsequently to September 22, 1845, shall be 
atitled to attend the monthly meetings, and any 
other privileges as subscribing members, until the 
dose of the present year.” 

The next annual meeting of the Institute is to 
be at Norwich,—the Lord Bishop of that diocese 
consenting to act as President on the occasion. 
Invitations were read from Lincoln, Edinburgh, 
Rochester, and Wells ; and the Dean of Ely, in 
his own name and the name of the Chapter, invited 
the Institute to spend a day at Ely, on their 
Norwich visit—It may be interesting to men- 
tin that a Roman inscription was dug up in the 
churchyard of St. Denis, at York, while the Insti- 
tute was assembled. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


A vote of 45,0007. was, a few days ago, taken, in 
the House of Commons, to defray the charges con- 
nected with the British Museum ; and Mr. Hume 
tok the opportunity of asking when the new build- 
ings of that Institution would be finished. Sir 
R. Inglis, as one of the trustees, stated that he 
had every reason to believe the facade would be 
fished at Christmas, — the carcase of the west 
ving in the course of the ensuing year, — and 
the whole of the works in about three years from the 
present time. The same member then took occasion 
advert to various other points of interest con- 
meted with the management of that great establish- 
ment. The time, he thought, had arrived for the 
‘ppointment of a responsible board to disburse the 

¢ sum now annually granted for this service by 
Parliament. The names of the present trustees were, 
temid, all the names of good men—but were not, 
1 this case, guarantees for the due performance of 
their duties, “He (Mr. Hume) had experience 
emugh of public business to know that where there 
"sa large committee—some members attending 
me day and some another—no member, perhaps, 
tending two days in succession, and no subject 
before the same party twice—the result was, 
that the business fell into the hands of a few indivi- 
iui, who, under the colour of great and respon- 
thle names, did as they pleased.” Forty or fifty 
managers were too many, he thought, to manage well. 
Te honourable member then extended his objections 
‘athe system of promotion in the Museum—by which 
Stangers are brought in from patronage and favour, 
and pat over the heads of old and valued servants of 
establishment ; and gave notice that he would 
Toe, next year, fora committee of inquiry.—One 
® two other passages in the evening’s debate are 
"thy of notice—Mr, Ewart’s suggestion that the 





plurality of copies of all published works to which 
the Museum is now entitled should go, instead, 
to the formation of so many several libraries in 
Westminster, Marylebone, Finsbury, and Lambeth, 
is an important one.—Mr. Hume's objection to that 
regulation by which the general public are ex- 
cluded on two days in the week, is answered 
by the interest of Art and artists being concerned in 
the latter having some opportunities of undisturbed 
study—and need not be insisted on, if all other 
available opportunities were found for the multitude. 
By way of extending these, Mr. Hume proposed 
that the artisan should have admission on his only 
day of leisure, Sunday—using as his argument that 
he would open the British Museum whenever the 
gin-shop opened, by way of trying its effect as a 
wholesome counter-attraction :—and the honourable 
member has since given notice, “that in committee 
on the Sunday Trading Bill, he will move an amend- 
ment to the effect, that it would tend to the diminu- 
tion of drunkenness and immorality, and also pro- 
mote the well-being of the working-classes, if the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, and all simi- 
lar public places, were thrown open on Sundays and 
holidays, except at such hours as public-houses are 
by law forbidden to be open on those days.” 

The death, in his 75th year, of one of the Penin- 
sular soldiers, Sir George Murray, claims a word of 
record in columns as anti-warlike as ours,—by virtue 
of his one literary appearance as the Editor of the 
five volumes of the Marlborough Despatches.—We 
report, too, that the papers announce the recent death, 
at Ramsgate, of a lady, well known in the ranks of 
“ Low Church” literature under the name of *“ Char- 
lotte Elizabeth.” 

A subscription has, we understand {been set on foot, 
for the purpose of acknowledging the services ren- 
dered to the newspaper press by the late Mr. S. 
Blackburn, one of the editors of the Globe—by means 
of a small fund to be presented to the widow whom 
his death has left poorly provided with the means of 
maintenance. The special plea put forward is, that 
of Mr. Blackburn’s service “at the period (1844) 
when qui tam actions were brought against a great 
many London and country newspapers, to recover 
penalties for advertising foreign lotteries. After 
several meetings of the proprietors concerned, a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Blackburn, conveyed through Mr. 
Chapman, was adopted ; and, in consequence, a de- 
putation waited upon Sir James Graham, to satisfy 
that minister that the insertion of the advertisements 
in question was made in entire ingorance of its ille- 
gality. Sir James took a liberal view of the case ; and, 
under his sanction, a bill of idemnity was promptly 
passed through Parliament,—which saved the news- 
papers implicated from the heavy penalties to which 
they had unconsciously subjected themselves.” 

The dangerous condition of Westminster Bridge 
—which continues to sink visibly—has, we under- 
stand, determined the committee appointed for in- 
quiring into the subject, to recommend unanimously 
its instant removal. A correspondent has furnished 
some remarks in our paper of this day, which, on 
the supposition of such an event, deserve considera- 
tion. 

We regret to learn, from Alexandria, that the 
works of the Protestant Church, for which, as we 
informed our readers [ante, p. 373] the Pasha of 
Egypt had granted a site, and Mr. Wild furnished a 
plan, are suspended, for want offunds. We fear this 
fact will speak but little for that earnestness of religious 
zeal to which, as we mentioned, a peculiar concession 
had been made by the Egyptian prince. It seems 
that, in adopting a plan which it was hoped would do 
honour to the British nation, respond to the Pasha’s 
liberality, and cost 6,000/., the resident community 
had calculated on considerable assistance from sub- 
scribers in England. In this expectation they have 
been disappointed; and the total amount as yet 
obtained from all sources, including a government 
grant of 500/., is only 2,3307. 

From Prague, it is stated that M. Kreil, director 
of the observatory in that city, has been sent, at the 
expense of his Government, to make a series of 
magnetic and metcorologic observations in the pro- 
vinces of the Austrian monarchy ; and will be en- 
gaged in this mission for several years:—from Chris- 
tiania, that the Norwegian Government has ap- 
pointed a commission of seven savans and four artists 





to travel in France, Germany, and Italy ; three of 
the former being MM. Thaulou, Hoberl, and Munch, 
Professors in the University, who occupy, severally, the 
chairs of Chemistry, Languages, and History :—and 
from Kiel, that the celebrated chemist Oersted, and 
Herr Forchhammer, Professor of Geology in that 
University, have set out, by the road of Berlin, 
Paris and London, to attend the Congress of Natu- 
ralists at Southampton. 

In Copenhagen, a society has been formed, under 
the most influential auspices, for the amelioration of 
the condition of the Danish peasants—assuming the 
title of The Peasants’ Friends. The re-organization of 
the village schools, and the creation, in every district, 
of Schools of Agriculture and Rural Economy, are 
amongst the earliest objects proposed._The Danish 
journals, speaking of M. Guizot’s nomination as 
Knight of the Order of the Elephant, remark that 
it is the first instance in which this distinction has 
been bestowed on a man of plebeian origin. The 
statutes of the order limit the number of knights to 
twenty, exclusive of reigning sovereigns and their 
families ;—and so chary have the kings of Denmark 
ever been of the decoration, that the number has 
never been completed. M. Guizot makes, now, only 
the seventeenth, 

A letter from Chamouni gives some interesting 
particulars relating to an ascent of Mont Blanc— 
the first in two years—made, this month, by a 
Frenchman, the Comte de Bouillé, under circum- 
stances of more than common danger. The Count 
set out, on the 13th, with seven guides,—and reached 
the Grands-Mulets, without adventure. But there, 
further progress was impeded, by an avalanche the 
whole width of the passage. Just as the party were 
about to turn back before this obstacle, a narrow 
path in the ice was discovered ; by which dangerous 
road the Grand Plateau was gained, after the 
Count had sustained four falls. There, a consulta- 
tion took place on the question of proceeding by the 
old path in which, a few years ago, three guides, 
accompanying Dr. Hamel,: perished—or the new, 
which is longer by two hours’ journey. Providen- 
tially, the latter was determined on; for, on their 
return, the party found that the old road was covered 
by an avalanche which had fallen in the meantime. 
—They persevered to the summit, notwithstanding a 
violent tempest which broke out on the mountains ; 
and reached Chamouni, on their return, the next 
day, after an absence of thirty-four hours. 














BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PORTRAITSof EMINENT 
PERSONS, is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, Is. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence ofthe Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A CHEMICAL 
LECTURE, by Dr. RYAN, daily, and on the Evenings of ar 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. Prof. BACHHOFFNER’S LECTURES 
on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with brilliant experiments, dail 
MACINTOSH'’S REVOLVING ENGINE, COLEMAN'S PA 
TENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE for ascending and descending 
Inclined Planes. FARRELL'S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY, 
the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, all in action. HALLETTE’S 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY VALVE, The OPAQUE MICRO- 
SCOPE. The OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, exhibiting a 
fine collection of Living Objects. A beautiful Picture of the CHAPEL 
in the CONVENT of St. CATHERINE, near JERUSALEM, by 
Mr. Charles Smith, is one ofthe Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS.— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological Society, 8. 
TuwR. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


Gallery of the Imperial and Royal Academy of Fine 
Aris at Florence. Published, with Copperplates, 
by an Artistic Society, and Illustrated by dis- 
tinguished and Intelligent Italian Writers— 
[ Galleriadell’ I.e Reale Accademia, §c.]—F lorence. 
London: Hering & Remington. 

Some of the most interesting and, if not illustrious 

most illustrative, works of Ancient Art at Florence, 

lie in a bleak, whitewashed, out-of-the-way corner, 
diagonally opposite St. Marc’s Church,—across an 
arid Piazza, which is always either such a huge hot- 
hearth from the sun’s effect upon it, or so weather- 
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beaten and wind-blown, that few persons frequent it. 
Travellers visit the church,—yet contrive to over- 
look the neighbouring Academy of Fine Arts, con- 
taining those admirable productions which we have 
mentioned. Rarely, indeed, do these attract the 
sight-seer—and him nevera second time. Antiqua- 
rians and enthusiasts alone love the very desolation 
of the place, which harmonizes with the awful 
monuments of a remote age deposited within it. 
These look like coloured tablets hung round the walls 
of a Mausoleum common to the relicts of long 
departed Painters. Such, at least, was the impression 
made on us when we entered this building adozen years 
ago. We seemed to have passed into quite another 
world—and felt ourselves as if transported from 
our own busy, noisy, mechanical state of existence, 
into a_ still, secluded region, whose invisible 
tenants walked beside us for ciceroni, and breathed 
their voiceless intelligence, their spiritual and solemn 
character, through the whole place. Whatever spell 
the solitude, or the time-honoured remains that 
consecrate it, may exert, beyond doubt a visitor’smind, 
unless altogether ignoble, takes a higher tone during 
its meditative researches here—perhaps even higher 
than from its examination of the Pitti or Uffizj 
collections. This elevating power is the grand, the 
super-eminent merit of Antique Pictures ; and must 
constitute a large part of the interest and impressive- 
ness which an amateur feels at the view of those in the 
Florence Academy. Any project to universalize 
such a beneficial power by means of good copies 
will always have our best wishes, and the best words 
that conscientiousness can afford it. 

Fifteen fasciculi, it would seem, are to complete the 
present work, and to comprise sixty copperplates.— 
We trust their success may encourage another pro- 
ject for asimilar publication of the residual pictures, 
or so many as deserve it. Nine fasciculi have reached 
us. The engravings could not well be better at the 
cost—two francs a piece, on an average. They give the 
composition of the subject, if not the colour,—which, 
however, seldom distinguished earlier Florentine pic- 
tures; the expression is rendered with considerable 


faithfulness, and the individualism of the painter 


likewise. An appropriate style of engraving has 
been chosen—rather antique than modern; and, 
therefore, a truer version of the originals,—because in 
theirsimple and somewhat meagre spirit,—than rich 
and morbid workmanship would have furnished. 
Still, these prints are of course very slight,—nothing 
else can be expected, from their cheapness: the 
earnest, elaborate German style now practised lends 
their hard outlines and pallid clair-obscure no depth 
or power—nor, perhaps, could Italian indolence 
accomplish either, at any cost. We must accept what 
alone it pretends to offer us—a publication of mode- 
rate goodness, on moderate terms; thankful that, even 
thus, we may enjoy a faint and diminished view of 
the valuable collection it shadows forth. 

Among the more mark-worthy of these prints, is 
Cimabue’s *Madonna and Child;’ which will show 
the untravelled amateur what delineative Art was at 
its earliest Italian period. This picture alone would 
vindicate the claim of Cimabue to be considered the 
reviver of Painting—as distinguished from mechani- 
cal Byzantine manufacture so-called, and from Illu- 
mination. Here we may observe a direct attempt 
to imitate the living model,—and made with decided 
success, unlike the feeble efforts of Giunta Pisano. 
Indeed, the Prophets in the basement portion exhibit 
a power of design seldom attained by Giotto himself ; 
while their very dignified character reveals a poetic 
conception sublimer than any of his,—and perhaps 
farther beyond the limited range of low Greek types 
than he ventured. ‘There seems a good reason why 
the upper part of the picture should display less 
originality,—superstitious adherence to traditional 
forms of the Virgin and Child and Angels restricting 
the painter’s invention. Another print that will 
attract particular notice is Verocchio’s * Baptism of 
Christ,—-with the Angel painted by Leonardo da 
Vinci when a scholar, the superior merits of which 
occasioned Verocchio to drop the brush for ever, in 
despair. But as touch and colour and fugitive 
delicacies constituted the chief difference, little dis- 
tinction remains manifest, here, between the work of 
the pupil and the master. Ten specimens from 
Giotto illustrate his simple, expressive style; and 
seven that of his last follower, Fra Beato Angelico. 





‘The Betrayal of Christ’ by the latter, is, we think, 
the best specimen among the entire series. Judas'’s 
head much resembles the type chosen by Giotto (see 
the ‘Last Supper,’ fascic. IX.),—only exhibiting a 
stolid hard-heartedness rather than active malevo- 
lence. The Pharisee who bribes, is Jew aristocrat all 
over,—quite a personage, whose exalted rank would 
have influenced the poor hireling traitor, as well as 
his thirty pieces of silver. Fra Beato’s * Annuncia- 
tion,’ likewise, gives the spirit of the Scriptural scene, 
with a truth which the spirit of his primitive age 
and most pure-minded genius suggested :—a more 
artistic period and more secular taste could never 
have approached it. ‘The Madonna del Velo,’ by 
Raffael, belongs to the crisis, or rather keeps within 
it, when Art had just become too artistical :—the sar- 
cophagus forms are seen all through it, yet expres- 
sion and truth are not sacrificed. We have now but 
time to enumerate an ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’—as 
rich and varied a composition as Albert Diirer fur- 
nishes—by Gentile da Fabriano; a noble altarpiece, by 
Ghirlandaio, the ‘ Virgin, Child, and Saints;’ a grand 
‘Coronation and Saints,’ by Botticelli; and a beau- 
tiful specimen by Del Sarto, ‘Four Saints.” We 
omitted Fra Beato’s ‘St.George and St. Peter,'"—part 
of a large work by this inimitable delineator of 
sacro-sanct figures. The St. George somewhat 
resembles that of Donatello at Or-San-Michele,—but 
surpasses it. This idea of the soldier-angel represents 
him in a hauberk, whose squameated contexture is 
made of strong feather-ends, one lapped over another, 
—a novel and most apposite habiliment. Let us 
commend also to notice the ‘Coronation,’ by Spinello; 
were it merely as a proof how venturous an earnest 
and simple-hearted spirit of reverence may show 
itself. Angel-fiddlers are common in antique Scripture- 
pieces,—but here we have an angel bag-piper! Yet, 
it is quite impossible to ridicule what would convert 
benches of bishops into a ‘Laughing Congregation’ 
were the same thing depicted by the skilfullest me- 
chanician, if unimbued with pious sentiments. 


MR. WYATT’S GROUP OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Tuer is at length, we are happy tosay, a prospect 
that the absurd combination of incongruities pro- 
posed to be executed at Hyde-park-corner, under 
the tasteful auspices of His Grace the Duke of Rut- 
land, will be summarily prevented by the interposition 
of Parliament, unless the ducal obstinacy shall give 
way in the presence of that imminent catastrophe. 
Mr. C. Berkeley’s motion, in the House of Commons, 
on the subject was met by so strong and unanimous 
an expression in condemnation of the archway 
site, that Col. Trench felt compelled to ask 
for time to report that impression to those who 
have resisted every other species of teaching. 
From first to last, there has been a notorious 
jobbing in this matter—as disclosed by the docu- 
ments now before the public—from which our 
great public monuments should be for the future 
rescued ; and we do hope that the evidence as to 
an Art Committee’s doings which the chairman’s 
impracticability has, in this case, brought to light, 
will not be lost upon the future contributors to 
public works of tasteful commemoration. We 
have, now, something like an implied understanding 
that this last of their obnoxious measures will be 
withdrawn ; and, if not, the House has sufficiently 
indicated the attitude which it feels called on to 
take in the matter. While the decision of the Com- 
mittee is yet in abeyance, however, we are disposed 
to offer a few words more of argument towards in- 
clining it in the right direction. 

To every remonstrance which has been offered 
in the name of taste and judgment, the single answer 
has been, “the Queen’s promise.” The reasoning 
of such remonstrances has been carefully evaded, 
and their logic baffled, by the one cuckoo-note, “ The 
Queen has promised.” “Ill have my bond,—and 
nothing but my bond,” says the Duke of Rutland. 
In order to give an appearance of plausibility to his 
no-argument, it is assumed that all the money col- 
lected has been expressly subscribed for this parti- 
cular statue, on this particular site, in the faith of this 
particular promise. We have already stated, that, 
to the extent claimed, this is not true. But if it 
were so, it does not necessarily follow that the Sub- 
scribers are so wedded to the express site which 
they had originally contemplated, that they cling to 





it quand-méme, like the Duke of Rutland,—deue 
to have their money expended after an absurd fashet 
when competent authorities have assured them tha, 
it is absurd, and Government offers q 
Thespirit of the Royal promise isadhered toby the of 
of another and more appropriate site. The least the 
Committee could do, in the present condition of the 
case, and in deference to the opinions which ha 
been accumulated for their judgment, would ; 
go to the Subscribers for fresh directions, The in. 
ference from all the language held by the Press anj 
Parliament—those two representatives of the 
including these Subscribers—is, that the latter an 
sensitive to the mistake which was about to be made: 
—and, if the Chairman refuses to appeal to the 
body for proof or reversal of his own assumption 
we hope, as we hinted last week, that some Spirited 
individual amongst the contributors will call a meet 
of the whole, and that these will present his Grace 
with such a demonstration as shall turn his sole ap. 
gument against himself, and finally justify their ov, 
taste. 

It is really absurd to hear the Queen's promise 
doggedly urged, as if it were something by whichal 
parties—Queen, Duke and Subscribers—were aby. 
lutely tied hand and foot ;—a predestination, out of 
whose strict literal conditions there is no posible 
escape. The Queen’s promise implied no more than 
this: that, so far as Her Majesty was concerned, she 
was willing to give this site to the nation—always, of 
course, supposing it to be a proper one. If the Queen 
had given her consent, unwittingly, to the erection 
of a nuisance, would it have been held that the 
maintenance of her Royal word to the very letter of 
the mischief would have been a duty more binding 
upon her than the care of her subjects’ health? If 
it could be proved that this statue would break dom 
the arch, and kill some of her lieges, would not the 
promise of the arch be at once retracted? This 
proves that the promise was not unconditional—asit 
is an immorality to suppose that any promise can be, 
Shylock’s determination to have his bond was obliged 
to give way when it was found to involve the drawing 
of blood, and certain other conditions which he had 
not originally contemplated. And we beg to point 
out to the Duke of Rutland, that there is even some 
irreverence in desiring Her Majesty to be a party to 
a detected and denounced absurdity. But, more 
than this,—we deny that the artist and the Subserib- 
ers are the only parties concerned in the solution of 
this question. The public has a property in 
public sites, — and a right to a voice in their dis 
posal. No private body, because of any subscription 
doings or celebrations of its own, however privately 
sanctioned, can acquire the right to tamper with the 
national spaces and disfigure the metropolis at its 
own suggestion. The brass and the art expended o 
it belong to the Subscribers for the monument in 
question,—and the arch belongs to the Crown: but the 
character and great aspects of the capital belong to 
the people ; and no private body hasa right to defy» 
strong an utterance of dissatisfaction as has been er- 
pressed, in this case, by all its accredited organs. — 

There is, yet, one other point of view in which this 
subject has not been clearly placed, so far as ve 
remember—and it involves another of the implied 
conditions of the Royal promise. When the Queet 
granted a particular and existing pedestal fora work 
of Art to be afterwards executed, it was of course 
understood that such work should be made to harmo 
nize with the pedestal, in character and proportions 
The Committee would not have been at liberty, fot 
instance, to rear an obelisk upon the arch, in 
honour of the Dukeof Wellington :—inthis sense als, 
the Queen’s grant had a limitation. According 
the first intentions of the Committee for this mo 
nument, the proportions of a group conforming "0 
the prescriptions of the Arch-pedestal (it is be 
the particular question that we, and others, di 
from them entirely) admitted of the former being# 
placed upon the arch as that the rider and his hone 
might front the street and the Duke of Welling. 
ton’s own house, When the subscriptions swell 
beyond all the necessities of the work, the Committee 
could imagine nothing better than to buy recone * 
and have a bigger group—till the latter outgrew 
capacities of its pedestal, and had to be turned § < 
ways, in defiance of the original plan, to enable at 
stand there at all, Now, even supposing the gre 
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fitted to its pedestal in the first inten- 

oe ment the Covamittee had to make the 
i dodge round to find a footing, they should have 
felt that they wanted a new pedestal. But no,—the 
overbearing feature of the monument was to 

bea statue upon an arch,—and all those proprieties 
and proportions which are the life of Art, together with 
Mr. Burton’s professional feelings and the national 
character for taste, were to be subordinated, as matters 
ofno account to the Duke of Rutland and his section 


of this Art-Committee. 


Fixe ART Gossir.—A very extensive sale of coins 
and medals has been proceeding, for the last ten days, 
at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson's auction-rooms, and 
has attracted the attention, as well as lightened the 

ofmost of our literati dedicated tonumismatics— 
aed as of various foreign antiquarians.—The pre- 
sent Cavaliere Campana, of Rome, eminent for his 
ast collection of Etruscan antiquities, had formed 
the choice medaillier of Greek and Roman coins and 
medals now selling as above, during the last thirty 
years; but recently, desirous of confining his attention 
to the study of Etruscan Archeology, he determined 
on the sale of his valuable cabinet of coins. Many 
of these rare and beautiful gems have fetched very high 
ices, Lot 35, a primitive Roman copper 2s, hel- 
meted head, has obtained 5/. 5s. Lot 63, a splendid 
frst brass medal of Caligula haranguing his army, 
10, Lot 91, a fine and very rare silver denarius of 
Caius Antonius, high priest and proconsul in Mace- 
donia, 127. Lot 94, a gold coin of Pompey, 20/7. 
10s, Most of the coins of the Romans relating to 
Britain produced large prices,—as also all the fine 
Roman and colonial Imperial medallions in bronze 
—chiefly obtained for the British Museum, though 
not without a strong contest, in most of the cases. 
Mr.Curt, antiquarian, well known in the numismatic 
circles, was a spirited bidder. A most rare silver 
nedalet of Alba (now Albano) only brought 27. 8s. ; 
a rare, large-sized coin of Cuma, 5/. 12s. 6d. A 
fne, darkly-patinated brass medal of Galba sold for 
1l. 7s. 6d.,—others of Vespasian at 7/. to 9/. a-piece! 
This has been the only good coin sale of the season ; 
ad, comparatively speaking, these medals have 
fetched generally much higher prices than did either 
the Devonshire or Thomas collections. A scarce and 
very fine silver coin of Teanum (with Oscan charac- 
ters, and of a more recent period than usually met 
with) produced, however, only 6/. 5s. Most of the 
specimens of the early Roman copper coins (the 
primitive money of that people) are unsurpassed for 
beauty of preservation. Many of these were found 
in excavations in tombs, &c. on the Cavaliere Cam- 
pana’s estates at Cere, Ostia, Todi, Sabina, &c. The 
sum 80 fur realized by this sale is nearly 3,000/. 

The Committee of the Art-Union of London have 
ajjudged the premium of 5001, offered for a group 
a single figure in marble, to *The Dancing Girl 
Reposing,’ by W. Calder Marshall, A.R.A.,—making 
therein, we think, an excellent selection out of the 
materials properly submitted to their verdict. 

The artist has, now, apparently made good his 
gound in the racing world; the prizes offered for 
is Olympic triumphs being usually such as are 
worth competing fur on considerations more refined 

in have been familiar to that somewhat barbarous 
region until within the last few years. ‘Three of the 
four Good wood plates have been exhibited, previously 
to the races, at the establishment of Messrs. Hunt & 
Roskell, of Bond-street, by whom they were manu- 
fietured.—The “ Orange Cup,” as it is called (value 
30L) consists of a group representing Prince Maurice 
of Nassau directing the final charge at the Battle of 
Nieuport, fought against the Archduke Albert (son 
Maximilian II.), viceroy of the Netherlands under 

p of Spain ; in which, after a severely contested 
feounter, the Archduke was wounded and unhorsed. 

moment taken is that in which the Archduke 
ws fallen from his horse, and the Prince of Nassau 
‘commanding his troops to charge.—Sir W. Stanley 
&ving the life of the Earl of Richmond at the 
luttle of Bosworth Field, is another subject of these 
mues. These two “cups” have been modelled by 
Mr, Alfred Howard, under the supervision of Mr. 

y, the Academician. The third prize is a can- 
tabrum of frosted and burnished silver, represent- 
Ma tree, atthe root of which a stag is pulled down 
dogs ; modelled after a design by Mr, Landseer 





for a candelabrum for the Emperor of Russia, which 
was manufactured by Messrs. Hunt & Roskell. 

Great preparations are making, in Edinburgh, for 
the inauguration of the Scott Monument on the 
anniversary of the poet's birthday. The Scottish 
papers furnish the following programme of some of 
the intended doings on the occasion. It is proposed 
that the grand Masonic Lodge shall meet in the 
High School ; in the grounds of which the procession 
will be formed, and be there joined by the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council, attended by the 
High Constables and other public bodies. The 
members of the Original Subscription Committee 
and the Auxiliary Subscription Committee are ex- 
pected to muster, almost to a man, to do honour to 
this, the successful termination of their labours, 
Several of the trades are about to hold meetings 
with a view to arrangements for joining in this public 
demonstration. It is proposed that these should 
assemble in the Queen’s Park in the forenoon,—and 
walk in procession to the High School-gate, to meet 
the other part of the procession. 

From the Hague, we learn that the gallery of 
pictures left by the late Baron Verstoelkt-Van- 
Soelen, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs in Hol- 
land—consisting of sixty-two fine works,—has just 
been sold, in one lot, to Mr. Thomas Hertford 
Lowry, of London, for 24,0007. 

From Paris, we hear that the first portion of the 
Greco-Roman Museum, organized in the Palace of 
the Fine Arts, was opened a day or two ago to stu- 
dents and the public:—that the antique blocks dis- 
covered by M. Botta near Mossul, had been safely 
embarked at Bassorah, and were on their way to 
France;—and that a statue of the unfortunate Duke 
of Orieans had been placed on its pedestal, and 
awaited inauguration, at St. Omer. 

From Naples, we are informed that the two large 
brass horses, which the Emperor Nicholas had pro- 
mised to the King, have arrived in that city, and 
are looked upon as high specimens of Art :—and, 
from Copenhagen, that, during a flying visit which 
the royal family of Sweden have been paying to the 
Danish Court, King Oscar has appointed a young 
sculptor of that nation—a pupil of Thorwaldsen, 
returned only within a few days from a residence of 
eleven years in Rome, to be professor of sculpture at 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Stockholm,—con- 
ferring on him, at the same time, the decoration of 
Knight of the Royal Order of Gustavus Vasa ;—and 
has, himself, received from the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts of Copenhagen the diploma of an hono- 
rary member. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

The LAST WEEK but ONE of the celebrated BRUSSELS OPERA 
COMPANY, on which occasion, in addition to the other established 
talent of the company, Messieurs Couderc, Zelger, and Boulo, with 
Madame Laborde and Madame Guichard, will have the honour of 


making their appearance. On MONDAY, August 3rd, 1846, will be 
presented a comic opera, in three acts, by M. de St. Georges, called 
the ‘QUEEN’S MUSKETEERS,’ or, Les Mousguetaires de la 
Reine, with the whole of its celebrated music by Halévy, which has 
been played in Paris upwards of eighty nights, and is now performing 
there with a degree of success almost without a parallel. This Opera 
will be produced with the utmost care, and with the same precision 
which distinguished its recent production in Brussels. Characters, 
M. Couderc, M. Boulo, and M. Zelger, Madame Laborde and 
Madame Guichard. On TUESDAY, (for the first and only time) 
M. Massol will appear in Donizettis celeb...ed Opera of ‘LA 
FAVORITE: ’ On WEDNESDAY, a Popular Opera, by Halévy. 
On THURSDAY, there will be no performance. On FRIDAY, a 
Popular Opera, by Halévy. On SATURDAY (for the Last Time) 
Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, ‘ ROBERT THE DEVIL.’ The Doors, 
for the future, will be Opened at Seven; and the Performance begin 
punctually at Half-past Seven o’Clock. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WE are reserving several musical notices, for 
good and sundry reasons; but here is a new pub- 


lication which must not wait our good word,—Mr. | 
Novello’s edition of * The Messiah,’ just commenced, | 


to be completed in a dozen sixpenny monthly num- 
bers—little more than the price of a set of qua- 
drilles. The pamphlet before us comprises the 
Overture,—the opening Recitative, ‘Comfort ye,— 
the Aria, ‘ Every valley,-—and the Chorus, * And the 
Glory of the Lord.’ The specimen, therefore, is abun- 
dantly sufficing to indicate the manner of arrange- 
ment and form of publication. The former, of 
course, was safe in Mr. Novello’s hands: the latter, 
as regards type, beauty of printing, &c., seems to us 
the clearest and most available thing of its size which 
we recollect,_whether compared with M, Troupenas’ 








small editions of French operas, or the Mannheim 
pocket edition of Beethoven’s and Mozart’s Quartetts 
in score. Perhaps some of the pages are rather close: 
—but the notes are so well placed, and the letter- 
press is so distinct, that we should not fear to make 
acquaintance with a strange composition presented 
in this form. Need we offer our heartiest wishes for 
the success of a publication at once so good and 
cheap? The diffusion of such master-works at such 
a price, marks a time of great and welcome progress 
for English Music. 


THE SINGER CRESCENTINI. 
25th July. 

I regret to see an announcement of the recent 
death of the celebrated Crescentini, at Naples. Re- 
ferring to my letter of 12th May, 1845,—published in 
No. 916 of the Atheneum,—I beg leave to send you 
a few reminiscences of this artist, at Bologna, in 
February and March, 1819. I may as well mention 
how I became acquainted with Crescentini, the last 
of the great and perfectly trained singers of Italy. 
Before | left Florence for the north of Italy,on the 9th 
February, 1819, the Marchese Garzoni, then Cham- 
berlain to the Grand Duke of Tuscany (afterwards 
Governor of Leghorn), and Signor Serafino Lanzoni, 
a wealthy retired musician—with both of whom I 
was intimately acquainted at Florence—were so 
kind as to furnish me with letters of introduction 
to Crescentini. On the llth, I arrived at Bo- 
logna ; and next day proceeded to Crescentini’s 
country-house, about two miles from the city,—but 
did not find him there. Neither did I meet with 
him at the Palazzo Legnami, in Bologna,—where 
he used to occupy apartments during the winter. 
Crescentini had purchased his country-house long 
before ; and, as it was old-fashioned and incommo- 
dious, had made many alterations upon it and the 
grounds, at a cost of upwards of 100,000 frances. In 
order to adorn the latter, he sent to various quar- 
ters for young trees and shrubs ; but the ignorance 
and obstinacy of the Bolognese whom he employed, 
or some other causes, hindered the plantations from 
thriving so well as he had expected.—In general, 
the Italian peasants cannot be persuaded to change 
the objects or modes of cultivation favoured and prac- 
tised by their ancestors, This en passant—On the 
13th and 14th I called again on Crescentini, without 
finding him at home. I then left my two letters of 
introduction and my address at the Aquila Hotel, 
with his servant. On the 17th, Crescentini called 
upon me. He expressed his regret at not having 
been able to see me sooner; and ascribed the delay 
to the musical preparations which were making at 
Bologna for the arrival of a German potentate, then 
at Venice,—and of which preparations the chief 
weight fell upon him as director. “ Among singers, 
copyists, and others,” said he, in Italian, “ I do not 
know what to do at present :—they tease me so, at 
all hours.” I most willingly accepted his apology ;— 
and he then chatted for a while very good-humouredly 
and shrewdly about music and musical people. His 
manners were highly pleasing, affable, and polite,— 
those of a man accustomed to the best society. At 
this time, he had long retired from public perform. 
ance. He was a man about five feet ten inches 
in height, somewhat corpulent—of very plain, or 
rather coarse features; and had lost many of his 
teeth. His voice, in speaking, was high-pitched 
and shrill. This personal portrait of Crescentini may 
be interesting to many who have never seen him, 
but who respect his inimitable vocal powers and 
great musical talents. He went on (speaking always 
in Italian) to say what I here translate from my 
notes into English. “As to the Opera, we are ill 
off at Bologna. There is a rather good orches- 
tra; but the opera, on the whole, is bad.” Speak- 
ing of Padre Mattei (to whom I had been intro- 
duced), he said, “he is a profound contrapuntist, 
but a man of no genius ;—an excellent fugue writer. 
He is another Martini (Padre Martini), but has de- 
parted a Jittle from the dry style of Martini.” He 
spoke of Rossini as a pupil of Padre Mattei—“a 
young man who has written much, and successfully 
as to reputation, but who has studied too little. But, 
notwithstanding, he has taste and a fertile genius.” 
This tallied exactly with the opinion expressed to me 
by Padre Mattei himself. I showed Crescentini 
some of my own MS. compositions, written in Italy; 
but dare not repeat his terms of approbation of them, 
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He said it would give him pleasure to hear some of 
them performed ; and that, if I stayed a few days 
longer in Bologna, he would endeavour to manage this. 
“Butat present,” he added, “ I am so much occupied 
that I cannot promise to do so.” On the 19th, Signor 
Felice Radicati, the excellent violinist and leader 
of the Opera orchestra, and violin-master in the 
Liceo, went with me to the Liceo,—where there was 
a prova (rehearsal) going on of some music to be 
performed before the German potentate upon his 
arrival at Bologna. Crescentini was present, as di- 
rector; and stood behind the pianoforte. The care and 
patientattention which he bestowed on the singers were 
admirable. He seemed all ears and eyes ; now turn- 
ing to one and nowtoanother. Whenever he perceived 
the slightest inaccuracy in intonation—or change of 
the text by an improperappoggiatura, or otherwise—or 
any false expression,—he stopped the whole, and made 
all begin again until he was satisfied. His unerring 
ear detected, instantly, in any single voice among all 
those voices, the slightest deviation from the correct 
reading and rendering of the music. He pointed to 
the delinquent, and called out, “ Come sta!" as 
it is written !”’—and, at last, all went ashe desired. I 
never witnessed the training of a numerous body of 
singers so patiently and perfectly conducted. But it 
was the unrivalled singer Crescentini who did this! 
What a contrast to the ordinary training of chorus- 
singers and part-singers ! Some days afterwards, I left 
Bologna for Venice,—having a letter of introduction 
from Signor Radicati to Signor Agostino Perotti, 
chapel-master of St. Mark’s Cathedral at Venice.— 
At another time I may send to you some memoranda 
of my conversations with Perotti at Venice, and also 
with Padre Mattei at Bologna ; but must now hasten 
to conclude my reminiscences of Crescentini.—I re- 
turned from Venice to Bologna on the 9th of March; 
and, on the evening of the 13th, received a visit 
from Crescentini and his friend, the Abate Dome- 
nico Mezzofanti, the famous linguist,—with whom 
I had become acquainted, by a letter of introduction, 
in the preceding month. I shall, hereafter, send 
you some of my reminiscences of this very remark- 
able man,—who has been, for some years, a Cardinal 
at Rome. On that evening, Crescentini and Mez- 
zofanti sat conversing with me for a considerable 
time. Mezzofanti arrived before Crescentini; and 
expressed his regret that I had not visited Padua,— 
which he said was then becoming a flourishing city, 
while Venice was falling into decay. I told him that 
I had learned, at Ferrara, that the road to Padua 
was impassable from rain and deep mud; to my 
great disappointment, as I had a letter of intro- 
duction to the celebrated Musico Pacchierotti, from 
his old friend, Signor S. Lanzoni, at Florence. 
Crescentini’s arrival broke up a literary conver- 
sation between Mezzofanti and myself. Crescen- 
tini then told me that, about two years before (1817), 
the directors of the Conservatorio San Sebastiano, at 
Naples, had entreated him to come and settle at 
Naples, as Maestro di Canto in that music school. 
“ But,” said he, “ what would they have? A man 
at a certain time of life requires rest and peace. I 
have made my fortune :—why, then, go to kill oneself 
by teaching singing?” He said that when he was 
at Naples about two years before, he found this Con- 
servatory not in good order :—that there were about 
200 pupils, exclusive of the females,—and that this 
number was too great to be well taught by the mas- 
ters. ‘It will be said,’”’ he added, “that the number 
of masters must be increased; but that will not 
answer, — for then it is not the same thing.” 
There were, at one time, three Conservatorj at Naples; 
which were afterwards reduced to one—this of San 
Sebastiano, or, as Crescentini called it, shortly, San- 
bastiano. Speaking of singing in general, he said that 
in Italy there was now no good music to be heard 
in the churches; because the Musici who used to take 
the soprano and alto parts were no longer to be found, 
and females were not admitted. He said that Zin- 
garelli had been seized with some scruples of con- 
science as to the girls of the Conservatory being per- 
mitted to go and sing in private houses, and else- 
where,—being afraid that they might get into scrapes 
of galanteria, or go “ per amoreggiare;” and that 
Zingarelli had represented this to the directors, 
and so, the girls had been sent out of the Conser- 
vatory, in order to preserve their virtue better at 
home. As to the admitting girls to sing in the 





churches, or elsewhere, along with the males, Cres- 
centini said that he saw no dangerin it at all, if there 
were a gelosia (screen) placed between the sexes; 
and that thus the music would be perfect as to the 
proportion of yoices—the clear voices of the females 
keeping the soprano part distinct, and undisturbed 
by the other parts sung by the males. But at pre- 
sent (he said) the soprano part was confused and 
blended with the others.—Next day, I quitted Bo- 
logna, on my way to Paris. I left Bologna with 
regret; for there I had enjoyed frequent and most 
friendly conversations with Crescentini and Mezzo- 
fanti,—two of the most celebrated men of modern 
times. The former was the greatest singer of his time, 
—the latter the greatest linguist. As to Mezzofanti, 
I found him one of the most modest and unassuming 
men I ever knew. His high reputation as a linguist 
and a well-informed man, had not altered the amiable 
simplicity and frankness of his natural character. 
This reminds me of a remark made by an eminent 
English scholar. In 1818, in the Palazzo Pitti, I 
was introduced to the late Mr. Elmsley,—the famous 
Greek scholar; who was then engaged in collating 
Greek dramatic MSS. in the Laurentian Library, at 
Florence. “Clever men,” said Elmsley, “ are very 
often proud and overbearing—men of sense never.” 
G. F. Granam. 

Her Masxsty’s Tueatre.—M. Perrot must for- 
give us aslip of the pen which, in our last week’s notice, 
(p. 786) metamorphosed the best ofballet-masters, and 
the nimblest of Mercuries, into the most precious of 
contemporary tenor singers.—In consequence of Sig. 
Mario’s exertions for the non-subscribers on Thurs- 
day week,and the unprecedented absence of any other 
primo tenore to divide occupation with him, making 
the duty of singing thrice a week, while rehearsing a 
new opera, too burdensome,—the Saturday public 
was again handed over to the tender mercies of Signora 
Sanchioli and Sig. Corelli, in * Nino’~another fact 
for the guidance of the Subscribers next spring,— 
not to be excused, we insist, at so costly a musical 
theatre, on any principle of management, or for the 
sake of any pas de cing whatsoever. 

*L’Ajo nell’ Imbarazzo’ was unexpectedly given 
on Tuesday evening—but so far from being perfect 
that the performance can be counted as little more 
than a dress rehearsal. Sig. Mario’s improvised 
recitative was not so good as Donizetti's. Madame 
Castellan was so much fatigued, (it was said, in the 
theatre, by a long and late rehearsal), as to sing 
throughout the evening with a distressing uncertainty 
of intonation.—So constant has been this defect of late, 
that the days of her lovely voice, and, with that, of her 
prima-donna-ship, may be considered as numbered, 
unless a speedy cure he found.—The orchestra 
was disgraceful, indulging in blunders which 
used to be confined to English theatres:—alas, 
that we must ascribe their introduction at the 
Italian Opera House to an English conductor! 
As regards the opera itself—our ‘L’Ajo nell’ 
Imbarazzo’ is a pasticcio, It was preluded by the 
overture to ‘ Fausta’, with its clever slow introduction 
and its piquant galoppe allegro. By way of entrata, 
Madame Castellan sang a grand aria by a M. 
Maretzek, which was by no means effective as a com- 
position—and, for amount of freshness and display, 
may pair off with the music of Marliani’s forgotten 
‘Ildegonda.’ Her finale was Benedict's brilliant 
* Prendi.’"—Then, Sig. Mario must needs interpolate a 
very unlovely Canzone Toscano, by Sig. Alari—a 
national air, we presume, tormented out of melody. 
Theseareimportant itemsina very short two-act opera. 
Nevertheless, a little of Donizetti's pleasantest music 
was left, in the trio and quartett of the second act,— 
which are in the good old style of buffo composition, 
and delighted us accordingly. We ought, ere this, to 
have told the story of this musical farce—for a 
comedy * L’Ajo’ is not. The embarrassed tutor, Don 
Gregorio, is Lablache: his “charges” are the two 
sons of Count Giulio, Sig. Fornasari (who had 
treated himself to a court-dress, two black eyes, and 
powder quantum suff., by way of presenting “ the angry 
old gentleman” of genteel comedy). One youth, 
Enrico (Sig. Mario), has privately married Gilda 
(Madame Castellan), and made the awful Count a 
grandpapa ;—the other, Pippetto (Sig. F. Lablache), 
is a fool, whom cupboard-love attracts to the old house- 
keeper Leonarda (Madame Bellini), till he persuades 


himself that he wants to marry her. To len, 
among all these “conflicting interests” is n 
matter, as the poor tutor, Gregorio, finds out * v 
with his troubles,—mysteries to his patron, nil hag 
of, and concessions to, his pupils,—Lablache is bec; 
ing, middle, and end of the opera—how excell 

it were hard to tell! But the thorough sillin, ar 
the story will, we suspect, render it impomitie t 
even him to plant ‘ L*Ajo’ firmly on the Tae 
stage. The days are gone for buffoonery vith 
character ; and though ‘ Dottor Bartolo,” «]] a 
biere,’ and ‘Don Pasquale’ with his painful juven. 
ilities, will long continue to entertain us, rt af 
gerio propitiating the great blubbering fool Pp; 4 
with gingerbread and sponge-cake will enjoy = 
short reign. This may be regretted—since the a 
sical pieces which we have specified are among Doni 
zetti’s best:—but was it not something of a like 
change of taste with regard to comical stories which 
drove from the stage much of the gay, comic music 
of Piccini, Cimarosa, Paisiello, and others? 

Drury Lane.— La Juive.'—* Dry” isthe epithe 
which recurs to us, whenever we think of M. Halévy’s 
music. Whether it be grand or gay—graceful, 4s 
the orchestral prelude to ‘La Reine de Chypre; 
or impassioned, as the ¢erzetto from ‘La Juive’. 
piquant, as the couplets from ‘ I] Lazzarone’ which 
Madame Dorussings so exquisitely, or warlike, as the 
famous anti-English chorus from ‘ Charles Six,’ (the 
performance of which in London, by our Belgian 
neighbours, has been waited for by sundry Parisian 
journalists with ecstatic anticipation)—M. Halévy 
may be ingenious, scientitic, effective: but he is 
always dry. This makes it difficult, but not im- 
possible, for dilettanti to enjoy his operas; but it 
largely “ barriers them off,” we apprehend, from the 
sympathies of our great public. Quiet as we Eng. 
lish are, there is no people under the sun who 
in the matter of their entertainments resent 
“dryness” so immediately as we do. The French 
do not really find classical Tragedy tedious, 
howsoever spirited up to complain thereof by the 
romantic worshippers of Ugliness. The Italians 
are not wearied by the noise of Verdi nor the 
elaborations of Mercadante. The Germans will 
sit through five acts of silk-winding and coffee-drink- 
ing, and maintain they have seen a comedy! But 
“bore’’ an Englishman, and he begins to wish to hiss, 
or have his money back,—while every appeal to the 
skill put forth, or the stores of knowledge possessed, 
by the Bore, is merely regarded as an aggravation of 
the first offence! M. Halévy, then, need never be 
dreaded as a dangerous invader, should he choose 
to set three dozen anti-English choruses, instead of 
one! 

Tocome closer to matters—‘ La Juive,’ M. Halévy’s 
one successful serious opera, was produced on Wed- 
nesday last, by theBelgianCom pany; and, on thewhole, 
far better relished than might have been expected. 
The passion of the situations in which the Shyloct 
of Opera figures—forcibly filled by M. Laborde, 
while Madame Julien was the Jewess, — carried 
the audience along with them. It would not be 
lost labour to analyze the manner in which the 
scenes of the first, second, and fourth acts are “done 
into music”—were there any great chance of the 
opera becoming a stock-picce on our stage. Let us 
offer a word or too.—It may be all fair enough to 
complain of M. Halévy’s trombones and drums as 
too liberally applied to his scores,—but it isnot fait 
to deny to many of the morceaux in* La Juive’ that 
first dramatic idea which entitles them to considere- 
tion. The Chorus of Drinkers in the first act—the 
finale to the same, with its brilliantly impassioned 
solos for soprano and tenor, so cleverly interwoven 
with the pageant music,—have something more 0 
them than hard head-work. The Passover must, 
in the Jew’s house, is bald rather than solemn,—i 
also, is the March of the Penitents in the fifth act; 
but Rachel's ‘Il va venir,’ (Act the second) be 
always struck us as at once expressive and skilfully 
composed—and the movement in the terzet{o to the 
words, ‘ Pour lui, pour moi, mon pére !’ comes very 
near to, if it be not, a real inspiration. It is true, 
that, in some of the movements, where most force 
should have been put forth, we come upon the most 
desperate commonplace—witness the — 
* Fille chére,’ which closes Eleazar’s grand aria in the 
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act ;—but of this defect no Italian nor French 

r that we recollect is guiltless. 
The execution of ‘ La Juive,’ so far as regards the 
and orchestra, was very good,—sofaras regards 
the principal singers, creditable, and not deficient in 
pt power OF passion. The mise en scene was, of 
ume, not what it might have been. It is a misfor- 
ps with all pageant operas—which dramatists would 
ie yell to lay to heart—that they do not travel 
.. &Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,’ which was 
e been given last evening, was again postponed, 


pi o M. Coudere’s protracted illness. 


owing t 





SapLer’s We ts.—The evening of Saturday last 
yas one to be distinguished at this theatre with a 
hite stone. The success of the experiment at- 
tempted here is of great dramatic significance. That 
thas been so far successful may be inferred from 
the decorations and improvements, internal and ex- 
temal, which have been effected during the recess. 
A portico has been erected in front of the building— 
anew and separate entrance provided for the boxes 
_the boxes themselves enlarged by the addition of 
a dress circle, at increased prices—and several ar- 
rangements introduced calculated to insure the com- 
fort of respectable familics who may be desirous of 
geing the English drama put upon the stage with 
cae, and acted with judgment. The company of 
performers has been materially augmented in talent 
js well as number. Mr. Creswick, Mr. Hoskins, 
and Mrs. Pollock (late Mrs. Ryder)—all of more 
than ordinary provincial celebrity—together with 
Mrs, Brougham (late of the Princess's), have been 
engaged. We have scarcely a poetical play which, 
with such a staff, might not be more than respect- 
ably presented. In the production of sueh pieces 
the strength of the management will chiefly lie. 
The audiences here prefer them, too,_the more 
poetical the drama the greater has been the success. 

The present season has commenced with Shak- 
geare's historical play of ‘ Henry IV.,’—a formidable 
trial, but manfully encountered. This piece con- 
tains two Shakspearian creations for which the poet 
yas indebted exclusively to his own fancy,—Falstaff 
and Hotspur—* the hare-brained Hotspur governed 
byaspleen.” Falstaff’ is one of those primitive con- 
ceptions which belong to the class of pure poetry. 
Astrong original intellect, lost in sensuality, is here 
embodied in gross and corpulent fleshliness,—a huge 
mass of animal enjoyment and corporeal appetite. 
Hisintellect, nevertheless, is not buried in this heap of 
camality, but lives in it as its pervading genius—its 
ever-present prompter—lighting it up with imagina- 
tion, intelligence, and never-wearied wit. There isa 
quick and nimble spirit which gives to obesity itself an 
airy lightness, and makes it seem an extravagance, not 
adisease, Under the masterly control of his inven- 
tive brain, Falstaff's bodily environment becomes a 
mere exaggeration, not a positive incumbrance. It 
isjat worst, a freak of nature—a cardinal manifestation 
of physical plenitude—a prerogative instance of fan- 
tistical excess. J'alstaff is not so much a person, as 
apersonified principle—an asserter of the rights of 
thecarnal man, “ ‘The flesh is good,” says the bulky 
and jovial advocate—* the flesh is good, though mind 
may be better, and spirit best of all. No disparage- 
ment to the said better and best; all I mean is, that 
the flesh is good, and what is good is good enough for 
me,” 

A partso much out of Mr. Phelps’s usual line 
vas a perilous trial of art for the actor. We had 
already, indeed, made critical acquaintance with him 
Meomic parts as well as tragic; and felt that there 
was a considerable range of the former within the 
natural scope of his ability. But Falstaff,in ‘Henry 
V.,’ was a great thing—greater than the Falstaff’ of 
‘The Merry Wives,’ Has the performer, then, satis- 
fied our expectations ? He has done more. There 
"is, occasionally, a rich oily humour in the assump- 
ton sufficiently characteristic—but, over all,a chaste 
‘put presided, which preserved the ideality. The 
labour in the part, the whole of the text having been 
wthis occasion restored, was of itself great; and 
tasked, doubtless, all the energies of a moderate 
Hysique,— considering the artificial voice which had 
obe maintained throughout. We thought we dis- 
‘reed marks of fatigue in the last scenes; but the 
‘pit of humour, wit and repartee was, nevertheless, 
Wel maintained, The more elaborate and poetic 





speeches, not forgetting the dialectic soliloquies, were 
uniformly well rendered ; and there was no lack of 
mirth-provoking emphasis and incident of action— 
which the house acknowledged with hearty laughter. 

Mr. Creswick, we have said, performed Hotspur. 
The appearance of this gentleman on the London 
stage had excited considerable interest in the thea- 
trical profession ; and the expectations formed of him 
have not been disappointed. He seized the chivalric 
and poetic in the character with an enthusiastic 
readiness full of promise. ‘With his qualifications, 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Creswick will 
become a highly popular actor; and to the theatre 
where he has now made his dédd¢ he is, unquestion- 
ably, an important acquisition.—In conclusion, we 
have merely to record, that the mise en scéne and 
general tenor of the acting were well studied and 
appropriate; and that if the season continue as it 
has begun, this house will take high rank among the 
theatres of the metropolis. 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs. Pollock made her 
first appearance as the heroine of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles’s best play, ‘The Hunchback.’ This lady 
shows herself, in every respect, well acquainted with 
the business of the stage. She delivered the text 
with remarkable propriety and genuine feeling; and, 
though never tearing a passion to tatters, always lent 
it pathetic expression. She is, however, somewhat 
deficient in stature and physique ; though elegant 
and pleasing in her general manners. Mr. Creswick 
performed Master Walter with “ good emphasis and 
discretion,”°—and Mr. Hoskins, Modus, with consider- 
able comic humour. 





Lyceum.—The * Hot Weather’ has given occasion, 
at this theatre, to a piece so entitled ; in which the 
managers are introduced, complaining of the absence 
of certain performers who have excused themselves 
from appearing on account of the high temperature. 
The histrionics alluded to defend themselves from 
the boxes,—after which Mrs. Keeley epilogue-izes. 
The trifle is ingeniously written. 


Sr. James’s.—We presume that Mdlle, Rachel's 
appearance in the * Virginie’ of M. Latour (de Saint 
Ybars), may be considered as a first step made by 
her beyond the boundaries of strict classicism :—since 
the tragedy, though founded on the well-known 
Roman story, not merely transgresses the canons 
of unity, &c., but gives tokens, in its language, of 
an inclination on the part of its author to embroider 
the broad and flat and level tirades of classical 
drama with the conceits and fantasies of the roman- 
tic school. Since the Actress is greater than the 
Play, precedence is due to her triumphs. The part 
of Virginie is the most elaborate—not to say—ex- 
hausting, of any which we have seen Mdlle. Rachel 
perform. She has, successively, to present the pious 
and affectionate daughter, regretful at quitting her 
home, even though she quit it for the arms of a brave 
and gallant lover—the widowed maiden, whose hopes 
have been blighted at the altar’s foot—the chaste 
and devoted woman, whom the presence of unhal- 
lowed passion alarms into strength, rather than 
terrifies into despair or tempts into compliance—the 
child of many ancestors, to whom death is easy but 
shame impossible. The manner in which these suc- 
cessive developements of the same character are con- 
ceived will be readily imagined by all who are 
familiar with Mdlle. Rachel's preferences. Absolved, 
in some degree, by the absence of her lover from the 
scene, from the necessity of displaying tenderness— 
she is, by turns, sad, thoughtful, foreboding, contemp- 
tuous, impassioned, frenzied in her agony—but always 
stern. It is not merely that play of expression is 
wanting to the features of this great actress—that the 
freshness and ingenuousness of youth have already 
passed from them,—because her graces of demeanour 
and attitude would suffice to make tenfold compen- 
sation for mere external losses; but that sweetness 
of nature is wanting—the tenderness, truthfulness, 

i all that is comprehended in the 
word geniality,—lacking which no artist can wholly 
satisfy us; and possessing which, a Pasta never 
grows old, in sight of her smile—nor a Mars, in 
right of the cordial music of her voice. What 
Mdlle. Rachel can give, however, is now pretty well 
understood : and never has she given “her all” so 
abundantly as in the part of Virginie. Those who 
have considered her as merely a declamatory actress, 











must be for ever silenced by such playing as hers in 
her scene with Claudius, when the latter makes the 
first avowal of his despotic passion,—by her whole 
management of the third act, which passes in his 
house, whither she has been dragged by one of his 
creatures, claiming her asa slave,—and by her display 
of terror and suspense during the brief respite allowed 
her by her escape and the return of her father. Her 
last appeals, too, to her deliverer, whom she herself 
excites to the sacrifice by which her honour is to be 
rescued, are of appalling power—power to dry up, 
rather than open, the fountains of tears. 

While under the spell of Mdlle. Rachel, we are 
indifferent to the incoherence and want of nature of 
M. Latour’s drama. By this charge, we do not 
mean the stale accusation of the formalities of French 
tragedy, &c.,—but a want of proportion in the several 
objects, tried by their own scale. The Father is dwarfed, 
that the Daughter may become a giantess: and, 
recalling the real cast of the legend, (apart from all 
national differences of humour, &c., in its dramatic 
treatment) we feel that a tragedy on ‘ Virginius’ for 
Mr. Macready is more impressive than a tragedy on 
‘Virginia’ for Mdlle. Rachel. No secondary cha- 
racter can be made into the predominating one, 
whether by creator or executant, without a certain 
dissatisfaction attending the work as a consequence ; 
which makes itself felt even by those who have not 
the analytic habit of tracing impressions to their 
sources. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 20.—A paper 
was read by M. Gaudichard,—in which the author, 
replying to M. Papey’s statement that the disease in 
the potato, so prevalent last year, has made its ap- 
pearance to a considerable extent this year also, de- 
clares that the potato crop generally is good, and that 
the early potatoes of 1846 are excellent in quality and 
abundant in quantity.—A paper was received from 
M. Bouchardat on the culture of the vine and the 
fabrication of wine. The author gives hints as to 
the kinds of vine proper for different soils, and the 
mode of cultivating them ; and speaks also of various 
other vegetable productions from which wine might 
be made. The melon, he says, is one of the best; 
it yields an excellent white wine, which will keep for 
several centuries, and, properly cultivated, may be 
made to render a handsome profit.—M. Boussingault 
made a communication on the much-disputed point 
of the presence of sulphur in electricity. It is gene- 
rally stated that an odour of sulphur accompanies 
the electric fluid. This, however, has been positively 
denied by many natural philosophers. M. Bous- 
singault concludes, from some experiments on me- 
tallic substances which had been exposed to the 
action of the electric fluid, that sulphur is always 
present in such cases; but that it is not in the state 
of sulphureous acid, but of sulphydric acid.—There 
were several communications on railroad matters, 
with reference to the late paper of M. Séguin. 

The Physiology of Flogging.—Amid the storm of 
indignant correspondence which has been extorted 
by the horror with which a recent fatal instance of 
this disgraceful practice has filled the public mind, 
the following letter, addressed to the Times, is so sig- 
nificant, that we feel called upon to assist its argu- 
ment by bringing it under the notice of our own 
readers. Such new and striking light is thrown by 
its propositions, and by the evidence of Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson given at the coroner's inquest, on the bar- 
barity of this revolting species of punishment, that 
there is every hope of their, at length, compelling an 
abandonment of a usage which—like some others that 
have lingered amongst us in spite of all our boasted 
civilization—would be a reproach toa nation of savages. 
Through the length and breadth of England, we will 
venture to believe, that the disgusting details of this 
military execution have been read by no man with- 
out the throb of indignation and the blush of shame. 
If the use of torture be essential to the maintenance 
of discipline in the army, it were better and more 
humane to release from the Tower some of those 
horrid instruments which have been hung up there 
for the execration of ages, and regulate the compa- 
rative dignities of colonel, and sergeant, and private, 
by means of the thumb-screw :—“ It may seem very 
hard if I say that the effect of flogging is not fully 
appreciated even in my own, the medical, profession, 
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But I have studied the subject, and I beg to send 
you a few medical hints upon it. Every lash, like 
every other kind of laceration or cutting, affects the 
power of the heart. A patient sometimes never 
rallies from the effect of a severe accident (such was 
the case with Mr. Huskisson), or a severe surgical 
operation. But this is not all. The skin, which 
some persons seem to think may be treated like an 
inorganic substance, has a special reiation with the 
internal organs :—1. A current of air falling partially 
on the surface is sufficient, by its action on the skin, 
and the sympathy of this, through the ganglionic 
system, with the internal organs, to induce inflam- 
mation of the lungs, or of the heart, or of the mem- 
branes which cover these organs. 2. The same 
event occurs from burns or scalds. 38. The same 
event occurs from flogging. It is not the extent of 
the infliction merely which is to be considered ; 
much depends on the peculiarity of the consti- 
tution. The healthy are less affected than the 
unhealthy, the sober than the drunken. But 
any person may, as the effect of any of the 
inflictions to which I have adverted, become diseased 
—<diseased for life, or diseased unto death; and no 


man—no medical person—can tell, @ priori, who is | 


to suffer or who is to escape. Flogging is not to be 
treated of, then, as a thing skin-deep. Many a sol- 
dier whom it was only intended to flog has been 
slain, unknown even to the inflicter of the punish- 
ment ; for, as I have said, the medical bearings of 
the subject have not been duly investigated. It is 
somewhat singular that those persons who seem to 
bear a surgical operation best are precisely those 


whom it affects the most, and most dangerously. | 


There are, besides, what we call idiosyncrasies, or 


peculiarities, which, besides the fact of ill-health or | 
bad habits, render an infliction which might gene- | 


rally be borne without risk most dangerous. In the 
tendency to disease of the brain, in disease of the 
heart, flogging would be dangerous; and this pu- 
nishment has actually induced epilepsy and tetanus 
(or locked jaw). I may refer to the writings of the 
late Mr. Rose and Sir C. Bell, of Mr. Travers, &c., 
for examples of internal disease, especially inflam- 
mation of the lungs, induced by severe accidents or 
operations; but, if this be true in regard to the 
tissues in general, it is specially so in respect to the 
skin. The great fact is, that as exposure to a cur- 
rent of air, so a burn, and so a flogging, may induce 
disease,—lingering disease and death. Censor.” 

Supply of Water to Rome and London.—A cor- 
respondent of the Mechanics’ Magazine has the fol- 
lowing speculations on the relative supplies of this 
important agent of health and comfort to modern 
London and ancient Rome :—* The probable supply 
to the 1,000,000 inhabitants of which Rome could at 
one time boast, amounted to 50,000,000 cubic feet,— 
being equal to about 50 cubic fect for each individual. 
This is probably 20 times the quantity which London 
now receives for each of its inhabitants—a fact which 
goes far to justify the application of the disgraceful 
term ‘ bathless’ to this the largest, the most opulent, 
and the most powerful city in the world. How 
miserably insignificant do our water-works appear, 
and how trifling the supply they furnish to this 
mighty city of more than 2,000,000, when contrasted 
with the immense flood of pure water poured into 
old Rome by her gigantic aqueducts! And how dis- 
creditable the difference between the two capitals, 
when we reflect on the far superior resources which 
modern science has placed at her command, and on 
the well known fact, that, through the happy con- 
stitution of the strata on which London stands, she 
has at her command—requiring as it were, but the 
smiting of the rock, to make them gush forth—bound- 
less supplies of the purest possible water!” 


Disappearance of a Lake.—It is announced, from 
Inspruck, that the inhabitants of the valley of Oetz- 
thel, in the Tyrol, have just been witnesses of an 
extraordinary event; not claiming, however, the 
character of a phenomenon—inasmuch as the cause 
is apparent, and of the most ordinary kind. The 
waters of the Jake of Vernagther have suddenly 
disappeared ; having flowed out, ina single night, 
through a large opening broken through the bottom 
of their basin, 





To Corresponpents,—G. H.—W. J, T.—W. C.—W. H. L, 
-—H.—received. 
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George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
This day is published, 


THE MODERN ORATOR, 
JEPMUND BURKE'S SPEECHES, Par, yy, 


4 Price Eightpence. 
_ Already published, 
1. Lord Erskine’s Speeches, 5s. sewed ; 6s. cloth, 
2. Brinsley Sheridan’s Speeches, Bs. 4d, sewed ; 
4s, 6d. cloth, 
3. Earl of Chatham's Speeches, 2s. sewed; 3, 
cloth, 





" ___ Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 
w ready, 2nd edition, feap. Svo. price 74, 6d, 


$n 
L AIN’ ‘SERMONS addressed to Country Con- 
gregations. By the late Rev. EDWARD BLENCOWE, 
Owed of Teversall, and i formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxfory 
“The discourses are plain, interesting, and 
i. English earner Sone SS eee oer 
“It is rarely that we find in his pages words that 
the most une lucated, pane yet he never tenes inne eee 
re — = o ty > aa th Spend ig deserve their 
itie o ain ermons, an nat is the v ry 1 
could be accorded to any.”— Critic, a 
“Simple, intelligible, and affectionate.” 
“ Very stirring and practical.” 
London : 





"—Church and State Gazette, 
—Christian Remembrancer, 
George Bell, 186, F leet-street. 


Now ready, a re-issue, with additions, imperial yo, cloth, 


pest CLASSIC: ‘Ll. M. APs, with Chronological 
Tables of GRECIAN and ROMAN HISToRY, 
By JAMES TATE, M.A. Head Master of Richmond 
Graminar School. 

“It is the particular object of these Mz ups to exhibit those places, 
and those only, which possess a leading interest in the Ancient 
History of Greece and Rome, and their principal connexions aud 
dependencies; and by rendering very conspicuous the great out- 
lines and natural features of each country, to invite the eye and 
the attention to its more important localities. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet- stre 


ELEGANT LADIES’ PRESENT. 
Now ready, elegantly bound in silk, with beautifully coloured 
t 


plates, 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Tenth Edition, revised by the Editor of * The Forget-Me-Not’ 
The title of this pt . being affixed to other and inferior produc- 
tions, p asers ted to be particular in ordering * The 
Language of F low a S deliasied. by permission, to Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent. 


MRS. JAMESON ON THE FEMALE CHARACTER, 
In 2 vols. beautifully iitucteated a by, the Author, Third Edition, 


CHARACTE RISTICS ‘of WOMEN , Moral, 
Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. JAMES( 

“A beautiful and touching commentary = Mihe heart and mind 

of woman.” 
“Two truly delightful volumes: the most charming of all th 
works of a charming writer.”—Blackwood, 
Also, by the same Author, New Edition, in2 
MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED F EMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 

“ A series of admirable biographies of celebrated queens. Such 
a work must be popular with every subject of these queen-governed 
realms.” — Metropolitan, 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
5, Cornhill, , July 28,1846. 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & 2. Ba > publish the following 











{NGLAND'S COLONIAL EMPIRE, Vol. I. 
4, The MAURITIUS and its Dependencies. By CHARLES 
PRIDHAM, Esq. B.A. F.R.G. S. 8vo. (Just ready.) 


SAVAGE LIFE and “SC ENES in AUSTRA- 
LIA and NEW ZEALAND. By GEORGE FRENC H ANGAS, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, from Sketebes 


by the Author. (Ja a few weeks, A 


HEIDELBERG, a Roaase E. 


JAMES, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. (/n August.) 


MODERN PAINTERS. By a GrapvatE 0? 
Oxrorp. Volume the First, a new r edition, revised by the Author 
and printed uniformly with — Imperial 8vo. (Nearly 


WIT and HUMOU R. By Leicu Host. 


Post 8vo. uniform with * imagination and Fancy.” 


FAUNA ANTIQU A SEVALENSIS. The 
FOSSIL ZOOLOGY of the SEWALIK HILLS. Se al HUGH 
FALCONER and MAJOR CAUTLEY. 
Mastodons, with 12 Plates. Folio, ay ar fm aay 


7. 
The GEOLOGY of SOUTH AMERICA 
B CRADLES DARWIN, Esq. M.A. F.RS. F.GS8. syo, with 


Illust . 
‘OBSERVATIONS on the SOUTHERN 


HEMISPHERE. By SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, Bart, P34 


By G. P. B 





With numerous Plates, royal 4to. 


49794) 
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DR. NICHOL’S NEW WORK. 


will be ready, 

om: we tniasttated by Engrav ings, price 10s. 6d. 
. OUGH HTS on some IMPORTANT Points re- 
‘Hl the SYSTEM of the WORLD. By J. P. NICHOL, 
of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow . 
LLP. Views ofthe Architecture of the Heavens,’ and * The 
Ley odifications in 
es ol has exelaine’. io Oe or the , it atten the re- 
veries of Lord Rosse have rendered necessary 


sath pure Simpkin, Marshall & Co. anden. 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


Che Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, July 25, contains Articles on 
EEK DISSOLUTION OF RAILWAY 
ENTS Oe a CHMOND AND SOUTH - WESTERN 
BE RAILWAY POLICY OF NEW ADMIN ST EATON 
§ ATFORD ON EASTERN COU) a 
=A ET TR COUNTS CASUALTY 


am NGS.—Lancaster and Carlisle—Richmond 

enhead, Lancashire and Cheshire Junction—Namur and 

'd Mons and Manage—Paris and Rouen—Meetings to 

i =, caged Parliament— Meetings of Shareholders to 
ange: 

> ERS.—Caledonian, Mr. Hope Johnstone's Letter 

ants PAPELS: s List of Co ‘ompanies desirous of Amal- 


ofasun RE EXCURSIONS. —On the South-Western ; Claremont 
and E er (with numerous Engravings). 
pie TAMENTARY PROC EEDINGS.—Progress of Bills—Com- 
ttees on Opposed Bills—The Lords and the Gauge Resolutions 
athe Double Gauge System (1 ith an Engraving)—Architecture of 
Balas Stations—New Railway Brea’ 
Works — Law. Intelligence—Accidents- Tron Trade— 
Werngs Tenders for Loans — Contracts — Dividends —Calls— 
Deposits ed —Transier Books closed —Correspondents — 
Traffic Table— —Share Lists— Foreign Ditto— Money Market— 
North Staffordshire— Croydon Atmospheric—The Power of Steam 
—Gossip of the Week. : 
order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
Tne First or THE SERIES. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, . 
containing 83 Engravings, in @ —— price 6d. 
Tue SEconND OF THE 
LONDON to WOKING and aU ILDFORD, 
with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d. 
Tue Tuirp or THE SERIES, 
LONDON to RICHMOND a 
containing 15 Engravings, ina a price 2d. 
Tue Fourtu or THe Serr 
LONDON to WOLV ERTON, ’ 
containing 84 — in a wrapper, price 6d. 
Nearly ready, 
—— to OXFORD. 


MLONDON to GOSPORT. 
LONDON to DOVER. LONDON to TUNBRIDGE 
LONDON toSOUTHAMPTON, WELLS. 
Published atthe L. ayer! CuronicLe Orrice, by J. Fra 
ay be had of all Booksellers. 


LONDON to CAMBRI DGE 


ncis; 





Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(the HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, July 25, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England | Loddiges’ nursery, noticed 
Agricultural statistics |Manure, farm-yard (with 
Amateur Gardener—Koses } gravin by Mr. . Liddell, 
ai for pots a | eee ey-road, Hull 
Measure work—hoeing 
Beran amenities, by Mr.F.A. Moth, Death’s-head 
Malleson, Pu ulborough Oaks, to root prune 
— specimens to fix Pastures, old 
Burnt ~ Pelargoniuins, scarlet 
\ Pelargoniums, to 
r, horticultural | winter 
Campanula nobilis | Phosphoric rat poison 
wy, barat, by Mr. H. Dixon, Potatoes, autumn planting, by 
m 


Smeed, Bromston 

Copenhagen, news from naabie from diseased sets 
Potato disease 
ay tir. Hewitt), his farm| Potato disease at Genoa, in 1845 
— Potato, organic compounds of, 
inage, Mechi’s, by Mr. H. by Kev. Prof. Henslov 

plizea, Witham at poison, phosphoric 
ences, low, by Mr. J. B. Fraser,| Rats, to destroy 
Moniae enanthera coccinea, 


Yanack keep over 


by Mr. 
ue Chinensis 


Fruit-tree borders, by M bs 
Show, “Sinton (+ % shies 


asset 
Rose wees 
Roses, selec 
ee ‘hanks, by Mr. W. Brown, 
Harles! , Mer : > 
— ton Farmers’ Club— South “Loudon Floricultural So- 
Hedgeho > 
Sprin 4 Park, Croydon 
. and Agricultural So-| [Strawberries | by Sir G. 
kenzie, Bart. 
jak er labels Swan, black 
CWalten teh ose ts, by Mr. | Tolls’ a 
with engravings) | Wasps, to kil by r. J.L.Snow, 
Kotl Rabbi | Swinton Par! 
Willows, -, combus- 
Th | tion of 
Gasetseroeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
i 1-t-] and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
%>, Hay Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
eccount Oo all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—OFPPICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper W ellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


MeEDIcat, INVALID AND GENERAL 
inet, Bie OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau- 
7 ana Stbseribed. Capital £500,000. 


Healthy Lives ogeuzed at equitable rates. 
FG. P. sca ‘Actuary. 


8. Mac- 








TICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 18, King Peiews-ctress, Mansion House. 


Sir sommes Duke, Ald. M. its | Beajamin Hawes, Esq.Deputy- 
a 


Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Life Assurances are effected by this Company on every description 
of risk, on a profit or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
miums for the first five years allowed on Policies effected for 
the whole term of life. Payment of Premiums so arranged as to 
meet the convenience or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 

e made an absolute security. Advances continue to be made to 
Assurers on real or undouhted personal security, for terms of 
years, repayable by instalments. Particular — is re- 
quested to the Sores Prospectuses of the Company. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary oa Secretary. — 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 
U TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1, King 
William-street, London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home 
and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the Military 
and Naval Services, for Survivorship Assurances, and Annuities, 
and other Contracts depending on Life Contingencies. 

Directors—Sir Henry Willock, .S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq., M.P. Deputy Chairman, 

Major-Gen, pin a. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

_K.C.T.& S | Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. 


| William Rothery, “ 
p vere y Besnaques, Esq. | Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson Es. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M. 
‘Auditors —Richurd ( ‘larke, Esq.; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
Robert Hichens, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank of England and Messrs. ( oy & Co. 
Solicitor—W illiam Henry Cotterill, 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 45, Queen ‘Aune-strect, 
Cavendish- -square. 
ctuary—David Jones, Esa. 

The principle i by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of ace eee of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 
rofits, as declared on the 13th of May, 1846, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums : i— 

A Reduced 


Annual 

remium 

for the 
current Year 


£1,000 £19 6 £10 5 0 
1,000 24 8 12 18 10 
1,000 161311 
1,000 22 2 k. 
1, 


60 1841. | 6611 8| 35 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


ANY, 
8, WATERLOO. PLAC i PAL L MALL, LONDON. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
Division of Protits among the Assured. 
Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, nae Deputy Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Es. harles Graham, Esq 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. f ae harles Maitland. Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railtes, Esq. 
Y ao Boyd, Esq. Assist. John Ritchie, + 
Residen iF. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Renee, Esq. 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect eee mig J in a large paid-up Capital, and in ie 
great qyeeess = has attended it since its commencement i 
1834, IT'S ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 82 2.0000. 
In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent. per an- 
num on the Sum insured to all Policies of the Participating 
Class from the time they were effecte 
The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 
Sum Assured. Vime Assured. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months 
5000 6 Years 
5000 4 Years 
5000 2 Years 
pemiame, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
oat ac os one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insuynece | is for life. 
Every information will be atereed bey application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, ay Lennes Boyd, Esq. 
of No. 8, Watevloo-place, Pall Mail. et 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. ered 1806. 


INVESTED CAPITAL £1,20: 
Annual Income £140 000. Bonuses declared £529,000. 
Claims paid since the -“——- of the Office £1,520,000, 


when } 
_. Sum_ | Original 
— Assured. | Premium, 


Date of 
Policy, 
issued. 





20 

30 oe or 
40 efore 
50 13th May 





Sum added to Policy. 
£683 6 8 





The Right Seucuable ‘EARL GREY. 
Directors. p F 
The Earl of Macclesfield. Frederick Squire. Esq. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. | Rev. James Sherman. 
John Deering, Esq. Alfred Beaumont, F sq 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. | Riehard Sherwood, Esq 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy’ Life: — 


Without | With With 





Without 
onus. 


onus. Bonus. Bonus. 

Age. — — || Age. ee 
For the whole Life, at an For the whole Life, at an 

Annual Payment of Annual Payment of 


£. 8. d. +e¢ 

1410 

18 6 i 
9 13.5 

1 


4 
8 
2 
5 lo 


1 
1 
2 
2 


0 





Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— 


No. of | | No. of | Sum 
Policy. | || Policy. Insured. 





Sum paid. | Sum Paid. 


Sum 
Insured. 

£. -—* D 
435 3.000 508 3,307 
1,973 
3,085 
3,378 





£. 
. 2,000 
5,000 d 6 1,000 
5.000 4,024 1,000 


5,000 4,888 1,000 1 654 13 6 











rospectuses and full portienions may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom: and at the head somes, No. 50, 
Regent-street. JOHN A. ag ee 
aging Director. 








YATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—EL kineton & 
Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which bas 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 

continuing to give the same eatietoction as solid silver. The 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks K. & Co. below 

a crown, and such only they “i nt. 
22, Regent-street, 
5, Moorgate-street, } London. 
Estimates, drawings and prices sent free. 


BNCAv STIC, 


VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TII and MOSAIC PAVE MEN’ US, may be 
purchased at MINTC YN Co.'s Warehouse, No. ¥, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge 
IVYATT. PARKER & Co. Agents. 


The above tiles have lately heen considerably reduced in price, 
-B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs. and tiles, for fire-places. &e. &e 


JATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at s season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
——_ Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal | Exchange. 
FE! RENCH and CHINA A PAPER- HANGINGS. 
—GEORGE_ TROLLOPE & SONS beg to announce, that 
in consequence of the reduction in the tariff. they have com- 
pleted arrangements with the principal manufacturers i in Paris 
for a constant supply of the various novelties in decorations, 
for which they stand unrivalled ; and their present stock, 
together with that of ina Paper-bangings, subject to the 
same great reduction of price, being now very complete, they 
ay an early inspection of the same. 
5 & 17, Parliament-street. 


T}.O SCHOOLS.—The HAIR-LINE POINTED 
PENS.—These Pens are now universally acknowledged 
to be unrivalled ; the up-stroke is so fine as to be hardly per- 
ceptible, while, from the flexibility of the metal and perfect 
finish of the pen, a fine and regular down-stroke is insured. 
‘here are three kinds— Broad, Medium, and Fine Points, which 
oxo Pe in boxes of a gross each, price 58.5 at Relfe & Fletcher's, 
oa ane. 


I RESSING-CASES. — Fisner, 188, Strand.— 
A large STOCK of CASES, with the new and improved 
morticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose ; war- 
ranted to stand the tropical climate. good dressing- “9 

either lady’s or gentleman's, may be pure Caw from 31. to 50 
Also, writing-desks, work-boxes, leather travelling- desks, and 
a OXeS *, has the best selection of the above in 
3 also an assortment of fancy articles, too numerous 

Corner of Arunde l-street. 








. . r Y 

HE NEW PORTABLE ALARU M, size ze of a 
small snuff-box, can be placed on the dressing-table, and 
set to ring at any hour that may be required. rice, three 
suinens fore ign made, or three guineas and a half English’ made, 
. COX SAVORY & Co. Goldsmiths, Watchmakers, &c. 47, 

Corn (seven doors from Gracecburch-street), London. 

A stock of second- hand plate always on hand for sale. 


tT EAL & SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, con- 

taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by whieh pare hasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bed- 
steads or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & Feather- 
dressers and Bedding Monufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, 
Tottenham-court- roa 


MESSRS. BARRY & SON beg t« beg to inform the 
by and Gentry that one of their firm has just 
arrived from Paris, after selecting various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now bave a most splendid variety. 
Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 
tc. is the very best that can he manufactured. Their stamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, ‘or initials ; ; specimens 
of either of which may be selected from an almost endless 
variety at their otenent. Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 
122, Bisbopsgate-street Within. Plates for visiting-cards en- 
raved for 2s. 6d. and_ 100 cards printed for 2s. 6d. Messrs. 
Barry & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 


ME TCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brush bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the COs Kole of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO." 
Establishment,—130B, Oxford-street, 1 door from Holle 4 
Caution.—Beware of the words * “From Metcalfe’s’ adopted 
” some honses. 


y > . oN _ 
th SUMMER RIDE or PROMENADE 
e peculiar virtues of C. & A. OLDRIDGE'S BALM of 
COLU MBTA completely removes the difficulty experienced by 
ladies in preserving their ringlets after exercise. Its use so 
invigorates the hair, that tresses previously the straightest and 
most destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigour which maintains 
in permanent rin lets the head-dress of the most persevering 
votary of the ball-room, the ride, or the promenade. | Its 
eflicacy in preserving, strengthening, and renewing the hair 
nes | become a matter of notoriety among all civilized nations. 
, 6s., and Ils. per bottle. No other prices. Oldridge’s 
Balm, 1, Wellington-street, the second house from the Strand, 


'HHE FAME of HOLLOWAY'’S PILLS in 

the cure of headaches, dimness of sight, devenged. 
stomachs, and disordered livers, as likewise in restoring sivenste 
and vigour in cases of debilitated constitutions, is so great, that 
even in the East Indies the different castes of natives are taking 
but little other medicine than these famous pills. One native 
agent in the Presidency of Bombay sold lately retail 53 reen 
boxes in 15 days. The extraordinary cures performed by these 
pills when all other means fail is truly wonderful. Females 
will find this a most admirable medicine. Sold by all druggists, 
gad att Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 

iD 
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CAve. | 
THE BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 7 





R. JOSEPH ELLIS is desirous of making known that the above-named Hotel has undergone an entire repair and re-organization. In regulatin 
has been guided by the experience gained in association with his Father, at the Star and Garter, Richmond Hill, and he hopes to have been so far successful as to haye 
it worthy of patronage. The Hotel not being widely nor favourably known, Mr, Ellis begs respectfully to point out some of the advantages by which it is peculiarly d 
Of these the leading feature is in the plan of its construction, which affords to a degree p d the c ience of separateness to the several Families or Gentlemen 
may occupy it at the same time :—an advantage gained by means of distinct entrances, cious vestibule, three " staircases (the chief of which has two ways from every ag, 
width of passages, and the compact arrangement of rooms en suite. Mr. Ellis has studied to turn to the best account these capabilities for comfort, adding thereto what w sean 
for completeness in several important particulars. Of the latter he may mention a Sea-water Service in the Hotel, fresh every tide, connected with the bath; anda commodious 


Ng it he 


renders No. 980. 


convenienc 
for the veg 








for 


appointed Coffee-room. 


Mr. Ellis further begs to assure those who may favour him with their support, of his best attention, and of uniform moderation of charg 








es. There are od 















































of apartments on the ground floor, and others having private ent ; also, , Billiard Rooms and a Tennis Court. ICE 
‘ . pHYS: - 
The Hotel is most eligibly situated near to and facing the sea, on the West Cliff. cama i 
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